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New-York anv Erte Rattroav.—This subject 
has beeh, we perceive, made the special order of 
the day for Tuesday next. We are gratified to 
find that this road is becoming one of more in. 

terest to the people at large, and-especially so to 
the present legislature. It is truly one on which 
intelligent and liberal men can hardly disagree. 
It is one which will serve as a further facility to 
induee our western neighbors to make the State 
of New-York the route of their travel, and the 
city of New-York the great mart for their pro- 
duce, and the Source from whience to derive those 
immense amounts of merchandise which will be 
required to supply the millions of inhabitants 
which will, in a few years, inhabit the Territory 
between the Lakes, the Ohio river, and the Rocky 
Mountains—which is, in truth, thé garden of the 
world. We have neither space/nor.time in this 
number to enumerate all the advantages to the 
public in general, and to this city and state in 
particular, which must result from the early com- 

Pletion of this work. The New-York and Erie 
Railroad. should be made a link in the great tho- 
\toughfare | to New-Orleans ; and by a_ liberal 
course.on the. part of the State towards the com- 
pany now holding the charter, it must become so. 
‘M, however, obstacles should be. thrown in its 

, and its construction should be delayed until 

‘ames River'& Kenuawa, (Va.) improvement, 
the.,atock of which is, we believe, all taken, and 
two-fifths of it by the State, shall be constructed, 
andthe New-Orieans & Nasuvitte Rarroap, a 
survey of which is now being made by Mr. Ran- 
ney, formerly of the Lexington & Louisville, Ky. 
— shall also be eompleted,-—-aed. they will 
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Unquestionably both be speedily accomplished,— 
when only about 400 miles of road, between 
Kenhawa and Nashville, Tenn., will be required 
to complete the great line of communication from 
New-York to New-Orleans, by the way of Virgi- 
nia, Kentucky, and Tennesee, instead of, as every 
New.Yorker would desire, through the state of 
New-York by the New-York and Erie Railroad, 
around the corner of Lake Erie to Cleaveland and 
Sandusky, Ohio, and by the Mad river railroad to 
Dayton ; thence through a corner of Indiana. and 
Louisville, Ky., to: Nashville, Ten., there con- 
necting with the road to New-Orleans; we may 
long look in vain for another.opportunity equally 
favorable to secure the Western trade. The dis- 
tance from the: termination of the, New-York and 
Erie road to Nashville, Tenn., is about 675. miles, 
mostly through a level country; abounding with 
cheap materials for a road, and which will furnish 
abundance of business for the road when com. 
pleted. 

This is but a faint outline of the picture which 
might be drawn by-an abler pen. Absence and 
other engagements prevent us from enlarging 
upon it, or filling it up. Weshall endeavor, how. 
ever, to show more clearly in our next number, 
if possible, the importance of prompt action by 
our Legislature to aid in the construction’ of a 
work, ‘which, to the State, and more especially 
to the cify, of New-York, is of vital importance— 
one to which, we doubt not, every enlightened re- 
presentative in her Legislature, or friend of the 
State at large, will be found friendly and ready to 
utge its early ¢ onstruction. 





_ Navigation or THE Oxnso,—In the competition 
for the trade of the great West, every fact relat- 
ing to the advantages which other States may 
have over us, by reason ef their earlier and more 
uninterrupted means of communicating. with that 
region, becomes important to be known. | In this 
point of view, we look upon the annexed extract 
from the Pittsburg (Pa.) Gazette, showing the 
average period during a series of years, in which 
navigation on the Ohio was suspended, either by 
ice in winter, or low water in summer, 

Facts such as are here stated, afford the stron- 
gest arguments that can be advanced in favor of 
the New York. and Erie Railroad, by which at 
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the lake (and, if the road should be constructed 
to Nashville, Ten.,—as it most certainly should, 
and surely will be,—between this city and New. 
Orleans) could be kept up ; and the termination 
of which at the ‘ake, both by ite more southerly 
position and the peculiar formation of the lake 
itself, would ensure an earlier and later naviga- 
tion by some weeks than can be had tenictaal 
falo. 


(For the extract above referred to, see p- 117.) 


Pirrssureu, Fes. 19.— The River.—Some time 
during last night the ice in the river was broken 
up, and is now rapidly disappearing ; it gives us 
pleasure to state that the disruption was very gen- 
tle, and that not the slightest injury; except, per 
haps, the rubbing off a little paint, was dore,toany 
of the steam boats now lying along our shore.—- 
Several of the steam boats have a 





com. . 
menced taking in lading, and navi ‘or 
mence to-morrow; or. at the fai wleaey, 
the 20th or 2]st instant. bas 





Prrmary Grotocy.—Dr. Boase is the 
author of a work expressly devoted to an 
examination of the older formations, or pri- 


mary geolo, From the few extracts 
notices ma of it abroad, it is pines 5 
being received favorably by gists in 
this country. The world was very in 
its progress towards its present condition ; 
every object on which the 


his eye, proves to him by incontrov 
evidence, that all this beautiful 

of vegetable and peel 0 a qa 
a long time in being developed. ag 
ig no condition for the Pept Act t me 
of animals. much | any, than 

six thausand yore ace of hee con- 
structed for Riri 5 foam 
itive.state are found imbedded in the rocks, 
to show us what has been. Seoaey the 
forms of animals diminish in 

structure and in numbers, as we go 

the series, till they are actually lost in. ‘he 


granites. 


A stage driver between Boston and eehia 
named Joseph Wyman, has just completed thir. 
ty years since be comenced running @ stage 
lbetween those two places. During the whole 
of that time he has never lost @ trip by. “it- 
ness; never met with an accident, or oat a 








all.seasons the intercourse between this city and 











horse. 





isan end ¢ n of the cylind 
nozles and the gearing for 


valves. In both figures the same letiers 


are placed beside the same parts. 
The bri kéts info which thé gudgeons, 


a, a, of.the tocking shaft work, a —_ 
ed to the, cistern; these brackets, the 
wélguls an Ue gy) ey: and 
some other things-are not drawn, in.or-. 
der that the new parts may be seen dis- 
tinetly. 5, b, the shaft which works the 
cuts0ff valves, moves in two levers, c, ¢, 
which are on the rocking shaft. 
The; governor makes the same number 
of revolutions. as ‘the. crank shaft, and 
the wiper d, and the other parts connect- 
ed with it, work the cut-off -valves in the 
following way. Part of the governor 
rod is turned cylindrical, and there is one 
or more threads of a screw (which makes 
one. revolution in about twenty times its 
diameter), raised upon it at this place; 
and the piece f,.is bored, and it has a 
thread.or threads cut into the hole, so 
that it may work easily upon the turned 
part of the governor rod, with the screw 
raised upon it.. The outside of f is fitted 
into a hole bored through the wiper, in 


the’very same way as the governor rod 
is ited into the hole in f, only the screw 
should be raised in the eye of the wiper, 
to.allow the collars that are fixed above 


and below it, to prevent it from rising or 
falling, to be as small in diameter as pos. 


sible; as this will diminish the friction on. 


the ends of the wiper, it will be more 
acted on by the governor. ¢, ¢, 
‘friction rollers, and the parts g, g, of 
hé frame that holds them, slide backwards 
and forwards in brass guides. The rod, h, 
communicates the motions of the frame 
‘to'the lever, i, (shown by dotted lines in 
‘the elevation,) which gives motion to the 
‘shaft, 6, 6, on which the levers, J; 1, are 
fixed; and these levers move the rod 
bes works the cut-off valves, by means 
f ie cross head, s, and the side rods, 







0, a. The rods, n, n, must have ball and 


socket joints, to allow their bottom ends 
to'turn round, as they work the part, /, 

ipa down, 
“The screw that connects the inside of 
Yo tlie governor rod, should wind in a 
‘Way from the screw that con. 


nee a Cypnite OF te the wiper. Both 


are drawn. on the same side in the 


elevation, but they should be on opposite | 
Sides, as in fig. B, which is a ground sec.| 
‘Mon of some of the ‘parts now described. 


_ 4s the screw cut into the outside of 


‘has its lateral direction as it winds fell 
‘Wards, the same as the motion of the, wis 
7 idee’ aie tion on the under collar will 


; brnor to turn the Wiper 
and the weight of the wiper 
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ktiown. 


front...cast om each end, of the same | 
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will diminish the friction on the upper 
collar, when it (the wiper) is turned in 
the opposite direction. The collars, and 
the brackets to ‘which they are fixed, are 
not drawh, as they would have the part f. 
k is the lever tnto’ which the rod from 
the eccentric’ works. By following out 
the remaining letters in both figures, the 
‘positions, &c. of ‘the other parts will be 
The levers; m, m, are loose on 
the'rocking’ shaft’: their use is to keep 
away a motion of the cut-off valves that 
would ‘take place if their side rods were 
connected immediately to'the levers, /, J. 
By inspeécting:‘the section of the valve 
in fig.'1, and the back view of it in fig. 
A, it will be seén'that the construction is 
that of the short slide valve, with an ad- 
ditional piece .or..bex without back or 


length and, breadth as the steam-ways, 
and it, will also.be seen, that these addi- 
tional parts could. .make no difference | 
whatever in.the. working of the engine, 
unless the. face of the nozles. on which 
the,.valve slides, prevented steam from 
entering in.at the front of the additional || 
box that, is next the steam end of the || 
cylinder when, one of the small cut-off |} 
valves (shown, also.in the same figures) |} 
covered the back part of this box.. The 
rod which works the cut-off valves: passes |{ 
through the centre of the valve rod, 
which has a stuffing box at the top. In 
fig. A’ the two small rods are shown, || down end of the governor rod, arid 

‘connect the two eut-off valves. — -}| wiper, wind in’ proper ‘direction# 











ring the whole ‘letigth of thi" sii 








‘what follows. The'wiper, d, must be so. 


the: balls, the erigine is working ‘slow, 


kW 
bring up its motion, If the sctews =e 
manner in which the. governor acts || the balls‘ move outwards) the —— 

‘be ° turned “forward from “its” 


on the wipér 86's to. regulate the motién ‘ 
of the engine, will be understood from] tioted ’ position; “aiid: it ‘Will eat’ Ui the 
y ‘btéari “féarer to’ the’ cominencenient of 
placed “when the engine is working With || thé Stoke. © ‘Phis” wilh Keep’ the 
the ‘governor balls down, that it will work | working at about the same velo . 
the cut-off valves, ‘so that one of them || ther the ldad upon ‘it is° great’ or°smélll, 
will cover’‘the additional box through |} unless ‘it ‘is overburdened. Whér-the 
which the ‘steam is passed into the cy- bed me about ‘half a révolution 
dinder, exactly at the termination of the ‘its position on the governor Fodvwhen 











stroke of the piston ; in this position of || the ‘balls ate‘down; the “balls. wre"de far 
be as they can get, and the btéand -wille 
cut off at the Very commencement of the 





and it has the full pressure of steam du. 
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that éam is admitted to both.sides 
of the cut-off" valve that is moving off the 
box. This will be better understood by 
inspecting figites l'and 3, where it will 
be seen that the terminations of the face 
 'HOzIés are exactly in’ a line with 
insideof ‘thé extréme ‘ends of the~ad- 

il boxes, when both steam-ways 
7 véred by théslidé’ valve ;’and- as 

son the ‘back of the slide’ valve 

ott": ch’ the ‘cut-off valves’ work are 

od above the back of the valve, there 

can be no pressure of steam on the valve 
that is open; to’ hinder its motion. 

The movements: of the rocking shaft 
camiiot ‘alter the position on the slide valve 
that the:cutioff valves are put into by the 
wiper, d; on ‘accotint of the end of the 
lever} i; into*whivh the ‘rod, h, from the 
wiper works, never being very far distant 
fromethe centre of motion of the rocking 
shaft. It woald ‘not’ do to’ let’ the shaft, 
b;b; work’ in’fixed brackets, because the 
slide valve is always in motion and the 
eut-off'valves would have no correspond- 
ing motion to'keep them at their places 
on the: slide valve. i 

oAs the'extremities of the wiper are 

of cireles drawn from the cen- 
tre‘of the’ governor rod, the wiper will 
be 'very' easily moved by the governor, 
when ‘the circled parts are passing the 
fridtion ‘rollers, for the friction of the wi- 
pér onthe’ rollers at that time will be no- 
thing; ‘because the rollers are set just 
#0 ‘far apart'as not to touch the extreme 
parts of the wiper. 
The stroke of the cut-off valvepiewery” 
shorty,and the. ruffs on the parts, g,g, Te- 
gulate: its length. When the shaft that 
works the cut-off valves is placed (as in 
figs.| doand. 2) under the rocking shaft, 
the,rod: fh: tests-upon the top end of the 
lever,t,andits weight keeps the friction 
rollers from bearing upon the extreme or 
Citeular,parts of the wiper, by bringing 
the frame to bear upon two of the ruffs 
of the, parts, g, g. 

joi’ the) screw | feathers, that form the 
connection: between the governor rod 
and; the:wiper, make only one revolution 
in)about twenty times the diameter of 
the-parts, screwed; no power applied to 
the end of; the wiper can turn it without 
taking: the; governor rod along with ‘it, 
but the least power from: the governor 
willycause the wiper to revolve, on the 

MOE DSM UNIOg » 
of the .wiper.is,made long enough, and 
its, top.end connected to "the, rod 25, 
Pw ye Oa for the intermediate part, 
haus: n fhis,case the friction rollers, must 
a 59 flanches, and.,the, wiper will rise 
or fa)! twice the distance that the, part, f, 


pas 









cle, and the 
of the nozles is under the eduction pipe. 





a.similas,kind of cut-off valve 
is app 


to the common, D, valve, as in 


tion pipe is shown by the darken 
flanchéd: branch at thetop 


The steam pipe ig on theside-of’ the no- 


| zles that is cut away, but its form and po- 


sition are given by the dotted lines... Only 
a part of the cylinder is drawn. 

Round slide or-piston valves may have 
a smaller piston workifig™ inside of each 
valve to cut off the steam. 

In what is termed the leech slide valvé, 
the cut-off valves instead of sliding may 
work on hinges like a common foot or 
discharge valve. The cut-off valves in 
this case will be up or down when they 
are open, and their position when shut 
will be nearly a horizontal one. 

The diagram (fig. 6) gives a very. sim- 
ple arrangement of the rods and levers 
for working the slide and cut-off valves 
in a horizontal engine. In this figure 
the same lctters are placed’ beside the 
same parts as in figs. 1 and 2. 

By applying the apparatus described 
in the above plans to a steam engine with-” 
out a governor, its power)may be altered 
without stopping it, by havigg avrod and 
handle connected to the part ¥. \When 
no governor is required, it willsbéssim- 
pler to have the wiper, d, upon the crank 
shaft. 

A cut-off, valve, placed. betwixt the, top 
steam valve, and another one placed.,be- 
twixt the bottom steam valve andthe boiler, 
if they were wrought by a wiper, as showa 
in figs. 1 and B, would work, well. if the 
pressure of the steam, was not, upon the 
valves when. they,are, opening... Valyes 
constructed like the. one.shown in fig, 4, 
are, well adapted for this and.other. pur. 
poses: the rod that. works. the valve: is 
seen atc; 4, @, are the..rods that: sup- 
port the principr] part of the: preseure, 
and the rod, d, goes down the steam pipe 


to, work the cut-off valve. at,.the | bottom. 


Fig. 5 is a pian of the valve on..a large, 
scale : in order .to adjust. it, to its seat, 
cork, or, some. other , substance. that. .witl 
spring a little, is put into,the box d. , The 
pressure may be on any side of a valve 


same side of the, valve withthe rods, a,, a, 
the joints of these, rods .may.be left, the 
least thing loose : in this case. the method 
of adjusting the valve by means of cork 
is not necessary. The.snug on the.top 
of the. valve .seat, for the end of the 
valve to rest.on, is only, wanted.in . parti- 
cular, cases. 

For slide. valves, the plans given in 
figs. 1, 2, and, 3, are best. adapted,,, and 
for. conical. valves, the.plans shown\.in 
figs. 4 and 5. may be adopted. bette 

In, the plans that are described. .in this 
letter for cutting off the steam,at, any 
portion of, the stroke,of .the,steam.en-! 
gine,.the number of motiongof the! parts 
are one half less; .the action, required 
from the governor to, turn..the wiper is 
not so. great (as the wiper meyer moves 
parallel to the axis.of the friction *roll- 


than in, Messrs. Maudsley,.and «Field's 





plan. Mr. Tredgold’s method of work- 






of this sort; if. the pressure is. on. ,the|) 


ers),,.and it is more.uniform.;:.and the’ 
steam is cut off nearer to the cylinder. 



























ing, by jerks, hea s, that are 
either firmly packed, re a great 
pressure of steam up is certainly 
not a.good one, even time of cut- 
ting o e steam }) regulated 

the governor., To pe te hy 
stand ctly the old’ and the new me- 
thods, other advantages in the new over 
old plans, besides “— og now enumerated, 


will 
Shifting a wiper round to any position 


‘on its shaft, by means of a screw-feather, 


may be used to advantage in many me- 
chanical arrangements besides the above. 

I should have--mentioned before, that 
the smaller ofthe two circles, which 
nearly ‘circumscribe the wiper, d, must 
be a semiscircle ; and I “should also have 
noticed, that-cutting off the steam at one 
end of the cylinder, opens the cut-off 
valve at the other end always soon enough 
to give the engine steam at the beginning 
of the next het of its'stroke. 

By giving this: letter a place in your 
valuable journal) you will very much 
oblige yours, respectiully, 


| {james Wuiretaw. 










Glasgow, Nov. : 2: 1834. 
P. S.—A veryes though Sper’ 
haps.not. the. bést-p working steam 


engines expansively, ig shown in the an- 





nexed sketch, in which a is the pipe 





leading from the. boiler, and the ends, 4, 
and c, of the pipe 6, c, go, the one. to 
the. top, and the other to the bottom steam, 
valve, . If a, plunger, .d, which. fits the 
pipe, 4, ¢, exactly, be wrought .up.and 
down past, the pipe, a,.by .means),of, 
common eccentric,.it (the plunger. ‘will 
cut off the steam at any portion, of the 
s.roke, by shifting the eccentric round jon 
its shaft... By. lengthening. the. faces 


| the cut-off valves, or. by; making a. 


joint on the rod that works them, an_ec- 
centric, may be,uged in any.of the akove. 
plans, if it is, shifted, by hand, to: its right 
position on. its shaft, sha feale 

By. a.trifling modification of the gear. ~ 


ing for working tho. valves, tue 


plans 
given in this letter may be applied t¢,al. 


most every form of the steam, engine.. 





| .Campen ayn AsmoyRamnoan. 

Extract of a letter dated Trenton, Feb..\ 7th, 1835. 

* This afternoon the. following resolution was 
called up.in the Coune!l on ite final passage, and 
carried by avote of 11 to 2: is ST - 

“Resolved,” That the passage of any act by 
this Legislature, authorising or recognising any 
other railroad across this state, which shall be 
intended or used for the transportation of passen- 
gers of merchandise. between Philadélphia-and 
New York, would be unjust, impolitic, in-viele- 
‘tion of thefaith ofthe: state;: 





to its interests. 
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{From the Repertory of Patent Inventions.] 
Specification of ‘the Pate gravied to Da- 
vID aon fi Brecon, South Wales, 
Woollen’ Manufacturer, for Improve. 
ments on Drags or Apparatus to be ap- 
plied to Carriages.—Sealed August 7, 
1833. ; 

To all to whom these presents shall 
come, &c. &c,—Now know ye, that in 
compliance with thé said ‘proviso, I, the 
said David Rees, do hereby declare that 
the ‘nature of my said invention, and the 
manner in which the ‘same is to be per- 
formed, are particularly described and 
ascertained in and by the following de- 
scription thereof, reference being had to 
the dfawing hereunto annexed, and to 
the tes and letters marked thereon, 
(that is to say): : 

“Figs. 1 and 2 ‘represent a side view, 
and so-much of a carriage as is necessa- 
ry to exhibit the ve a of my im- 
proved apparatus ‘which consists of a 
drag. In the side view the drag is at- 
tached, in a working position, as having 
shod the wheel which does not require to 
have ithe progress of the vehicle impeded, 
to'tender it beneficially useful. A is the 
frame attached tothe axletree of the car. 
riagé; B, the shoe; C, the strap, or 
ewe which is rong to the frame at 

x ing over the friction pullies, D, D 
tothe fined on F, at the: back of the 
carriage, where it is made fast by the 
coachman or guard ; G is the didaihalin 
The apparatus when out of use will as: 
sume the position: under the carriage as 
shown by the drag and appendages iu red 
color.* To put the apparatus in motion, 
the driver or guard of the coach has on! 
to.slip the strap or chain off the catch, E 
ee 


_ “Shown by dotted lines in the engraving. 






































and it will of itself fall down into action as 
represented. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are similar views of ano- 
ther construction of drag, intended to 
raise the wheel and support the carriage, 
so that it may diminish the speed of the 
vehicle going down declivities. In all 
the figures, similar letters distinguish the 
respective parts. Aisthe frame ; B, the 
skid; C, the strap or chain which is at- 
tached at E, passing over: the pullies, D, 
D, to the fixed catch, F, on the front of 
the coach, where it is as in the before- 
described figure made fast by the coach- 
man or guard. 

Figs. 5 and 6 are a side and back view 
of another description of drag, construct. 
ed for the purpose of being drawn up 
whilst the carriage is in motion. These 
figures are drawn to represent the appa- 
ratus in operation in the same manner as 
before described. The manner of ef- 
fecting this will be seen'on reference to 
fig. 7, which exhibits a side view of the 
drag with the ‘catch, H, unlatched ; to 
unlatch this catch, it is only necessary 
for the driver or guard to pull the strap, 
I, attached to the eye of the lever, K, as 
seen in fig. 6, when it becomes sufficient- 
ly removed to allow the catch to liberate 
itself from the latch, L, which is kept 
down in position by the spring, M. The 
guard or staple plate, O, is intended to 
retain the lever in its proper situation. 
Upon removing the catch by the means 
described, the wheel of the carriage 
again comes in contact with the ground 
to support the vehicle, ‘and the drag may 
be taken up to the position shown in red 
cdlor* under the body of the carriage. 
Now, whereas it ‘is evident by the forego- 





* Shown by dotted line’ in the engraving. % 
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| drags or a 
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paid % , . opli 
riages are epplioshile to every Gomeumt. 
of wheeled carriages, only varying, the 
length and substance according to the 
diameter of the wheels, and weight of the 
carriage; and 1 therefore claim, as my 
invention the epee of the whole of 
the above combi 




















ination as herein repre- 
sented and described, without limiting 
myself to the use of any precy mate- 
rial.—In witness whereof, &c. 

_ Enrolled January 7, 1834. 





[From the Journal of the Franklin Institute,} 
Note relating to the ing of Lime 

Pilko core 

of Potassa, &c., to the hare 

% barked a Lime in the. Air, by 

otassa and Soda. By A. D. Bacue, 

Prof. of Nat. Philos. and Chem., Univ. 

Penn. 

The following experiments were made 
more than eighteen months since, ‘and 
were suggested particularly at the time 
by the article of Professor Emmett, on 
the solidification of raw gypsum in. the 
air, by the action of the alkali, potassa, 
and of certain of its salts, .They com. 
menced with an examination of the effect 
of certain salts of potassa and soda, and 
of caustic soda, on the hardening of car- 
bonate of lime, and of common lime,.in 
the air; and, by a natural transition, toa 
more interesting subject, the effect of 
these, and of other materials, on the 
hardening of lime under water. . Not 
having leisure to prosecute this subject, I 
am induced to. publish the results already 
obtained, that by attracting the. attention 
of some one who may be favorably situ. 
ated for carrying out the course of expe- 
riment which they suggest, it may -be 
carried forward to completion. _ The con- 
clusions cannot fail to be of interest, both 
in a practical and theoretical’ point,.of 
view. 

It is well known that certain impure 
limestones yield, when calcined, ‘a li 
which hardens under water, ‘technically 
called hydraulic lime. Experimenters, 
who have examined these limestones, 
with a view to determine the ingredient 
giving this hydraulic property, have not 
agréed in their conclusions ; the essential 
ingredient has been in turn supposed to 
be silica, alumina, oxide of iron, and ox- 
ide ot manganese. My friend, Col, Tot- 
ten, informs me that Col. Troussat; ina 
recent —_ on mortars, attributes this 
power of conferring hydraulic properties 
upon. lime, in ca pena pe ner 
ingredient which, before his examination, 
had not, I believe, been detected’ in an 
hydraulic limestones. 

The method of ascertaining the effect 
of the substances @xperimented upon, in 
causing lime to harden under water, was. 
similar to that employed by Raucourt, 
and described in his work on ‘mortars. 
The mixture having been made,’ and 
brought to a paste of a proper consis- 
tency, was placed at the bottom of a 








glass vessel, and water renal 9 9d 
upon it. A wire stem, terminated’ at 
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mity by a. wooden disk, was 
ically upon the mixture in the 

ascertained which 
was ired to pierce the mass; the 
hole thus made being filled up, by tamp- 
itig the mixture with a blunt stick, it was 
lowed to'remain exposed to the action 
of, the water for any desired length of 
time, and then subjected again to a simi- 
lar trial. 

As almost all common lime is slightly 
hydraulic, an examination of that to be 
used in the experiment was first made ; 
having been slaked, and, when made into 
a thick ‘paste; placed at the bottom of a 
wine-glass, atid water added, the test stem 
was applied, the mixture having set, bore 
1 9z, troy upon the head of the stem; 





vessel, . 


after an exposure of one day, the mass }} 


bore 14 0z.; and after two days, bore 34 
0% it had then been so far disturbed, 
that. it would not resume its cohesion. 


This common. lime was thus shown to 
possess feeble hydraulic properties. When 
mixed with sand and water, so as to form 
a tolerably rich mortar, the mass, after it 
had set, bore 54 oz. on the rod, and, after 
two days, 7 ounces, which was the maxi- 
mum weight: borne. In its mixture with 
sand, this lime formed a mortar which was 
feebly hydraulic. 

Some of this lime was mixed with 
caustic hydrate of soda, which, however, 
had..a portion of adhering carbonate. 
The proportion of soda added was not 
particularly attended to ; it was, however, 
much Jess in weight than the lime. The 

‘mass’ became so soft, that when, after 
tamping in the bottom of the glass, water 
was added, the test rod penetrated it 
freely, After one day, the mixture bore 
4 oz. troy, upon the wooden disk at the 
-top of the rod; after another day, 54 oz., 
which was:the maximum. It recovered 
this strength twice, by the interval of a 
day between the times at which it was 
disturbed by the penetration of the rod. 
Soda, it then appears, renders lime, to a 
certain extent, capable of setting under 
water. . 

Lime being made into a paste, with 
soda and water, acquired considerable 
consistency in the air. 

When lime was made into a thick 
paste, with a solution of carbonate of 
soda, and exposed to the air, it crumbled 
into dust; this being mixed again with 
water, assumed consistency at first, but 
subsequently crumbled. 

Lime did not set in the air, when mixed 
with a solution of sulphate of soda; the 
incoherent mass was pulverized, and re- 
set with water, which increased the cohe- 
mony: but “not very materially. Under 
water, ‘the paste of lime and sulphate 
of ‘soda, four parts of lime by weight, 
undone of sulphate of soda, bore 9 oz. ; 
but on the very next day lost its cohe- 
sion. ; 2 

’ Carbonate of potassa, mixed with lime, 
in the ortion of six, by weight, of the 
salt, to’ two of lime, formed a mass which 
crumbled in the air; but, being re-set 
Men water, assumed considerable eohe. 








perties ; for 4 oz. of lime, 2 of carb., 
potassa, and 11 oz. of water, being mixed 
and placed under water, bore, after two 
days’ exposure, 64 oz., or 54 lbs., which 
was all the weight which was at “hand. 
A mass of the same mixture, which had 
been exposed to the air, and was but. 
slightly coherent, being placed under 
water, became quite hard. 

An attempt was made, by-reducing the 
proportion of carbonate: of potassa to 
about 12 per-cent., to harden the lime in 
the air; but it did not succeed. 

A curious effect was produced by soda, 
and by potassa, on carbonate of lime, re-. 
duced to powder, and, after mixture with, 
alkali and water into a paste, exposed to 
the air. The carbonate became, in one 
case, harder than the original’ material, 
and in another, ‘but little inferior to it in 
hardness ; in the former case, the experi- 
ment was made upon chalk ; in the lat- 
ter, upon Carrara marble. The. marble 
had very nearly the appearance of the 
original material, and a cast taken from 
it would have had a beautiful appearance, 
very different from the dull white® of 
plaster of Paris. Neither of these ‘mix- 
tures was hydraulic; and when a mass 
of chaJk and soda, which had hardened 
in the air, was placed in water, it was 
completely disintegrated. 

I had, at the time of making, these ex. 
periments, a quantity of silica, which had 
been prepared by passing fluo-silicic acid 
into water, and which, never having been 
heated, was still soluble, though, of course, 
in a small degree; after repeated wash- 
ings, it still restored the red color of al- 
kanet, which had been rendered purple 
by a feeble alkaline action. This silica 
was mixed with lime and water, so as to 


ter, would not bear the weight of the test 
red; it was exposed for four days, and 
was softer, at the end of the trial, than at 
the beginning. 
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NAVIGATION OF THE 
Philadelphia Commercial Herald, some time stnce 
requested us to give some account of the times at 
which the navigation of the Ohio was usually in- 
terrupted by ice and low water, for some years 
past. We had intended to do so, but other mat. 
ters have prevented it. The opening of the rivers 
yesterday has called our attention to it again, and 
we now perform that duty in part. Messrs. Ja- 
cob Forsyth & Co. have politely furnished us 
with their steamboat reporter, since 1829, from 
which we collect the following information. 

This book commences on the 4th of Augast, 
1829, and gives arrivals and departures from 
to Louisville, Cincinnati, throughout. August. 
September, October, November, and December, | 
of that year, and through January, February, 
March, avd se succeeding months of 1830, until 
the 14th of July. ; 4 

The last arrival in January was the Talieman, 
on the 18th, and the last departure, the Lark, on 
the 19th. Probably about the 20th or 2st, the 
river was closed by ice, though the book does 
not state this. Swbsequently we find the follow- 
ing note — River opened Feb. 20, 7830." 

From the 14th of July, and through the month 
of August, September, and October, there were 
uo arrivals or departures. On the 23d Novem. 
ber, 1830, navigation was resumed, and con- 
| tinued open until the 14th January, 1881,..when 





Gazette of Feb. 20.) © 





i d.. Subsequently. we find this note s-- 
rs ser epansd 19¢ Fb, 1831, Boats continued 


This same mixture had hydraulic pro- to arrive and dopaft until the 27th 


‘form a paste, and being placed under wa- || 


nio.— The editor of the || 





find the followi 







- The last arrival was the Versk Se 
the 26th, and the same boat departed next day. 
From that time, there were no “ae 
partures until the 10th November, whe rt 
tion recommenced. “Afterwards we find the fol. 
lowing note :—‘‘ River closed Dec. 4th, 1831." 


Then the following :—+ Ice broke 
1832.” “Subsequently > flowing = Nant 
a - stopped } * ‘jee, uv ary 26th, 
fe32." ft continued closed, however, but « 
short time; for, on the. Ist of February, the 
Talisman departed for Louisville ; and, on the 
2d, the Herald (a new boat) for Mebile. gf 
From this time, steambeats arrived and depart. 
ed with ordinary regularity, until the 29th of 
June—from that day, there was neither an arri- 
val or departure until the 11th of August, when 
—— recommenced, and continued ’ uitil 
pt. 3 : 24H ; ¢ 7e 
From the 4th of September till the 9hof: No. 
vember, navigation was suspended by low water. 
From the 9th November, 1832, there: waa ag ia- 
terruption until the 2st day of July, 1833, ex 
from the 14th till the 19th Jan., that being: 
longest. period in which there was no arrival or 


departure. no Se" ' ad Si 
On the 2lst of July, 1832, departed the steam- 
boats Mount Vernon and Albion, being thé*hat. 
There was then neither an arrival or d 
until the 23d of September. From ‘that day- 
the ‘Ist of November, thete were 13 arrivate and 
19 departures. During the months of Novem: 
ber, December, and up to the 3d of Ji » 1834, 
the navigation was. brisk and: active.’ . we 
closed J th 1834. “allen ; 
‘anuary, 
same day.” Immediately below is. the followi 
note :—*‘ Ice broke up, with k dig flood Jan. 13.” 
From that date, until the of July, nayiga 
tion was regular and uninterrupted. - Dati 
August and September, there was neither arriv 
or departure. * ab paetG. 2 
comes the following a ae 
tion commenced for Steam Boats, Oct. 13,” 
continued until January, 1835, when we noticed 
the followi ‘ “ River closed on the : 
of the 3d m fewer 1835.” Then—**River 
openedion the 23d. ast agned: Strats 
Navigation then became quite- brisk—but, .on 
the 6thof February, inst. it was again 
by ice. Onthe 19th.inst., the ice broke up again, 
which brings us to the present time. =, 
“Here, then,,we have-a faithful aceount oft 
interruptions ot navigation during five years: 
a half, by whieh it appears that—. on 


. by 2 
In 1830, the interruption by ice waa about 30 : 
1831, eee 2 thei , 
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1832, do * * do 
1833, do do 
1834, do 12 0 

112 do 
In 1830, interruption by low water about 130.“do_ 
1831, do ee i. 
1832, dd de “199 der 
1833, dé dor) 6A doe 
1834, do © dor. 9st 
493 .do 


Total interruption by ie and low-water, 535 days. 
It is gratifying to find that the interruption, by 
ice, during these five years, was less than’ 
months. The obstruction by low water may be 
remedied. : : ; ‘ “7 









The. following tribute to. the.talents.of, Trams 
bull, as an artist, is juet and the more valuable, as 
coming from an artist. It is an oxtrace trot’ s 

Tete SIS 5 


letter. , ps 3 i 


I am sorry that Mr. Dunlap \ 
will endure, and his pictures be, valued a8} 







ials of the people of byte ‘Aimes. : 
T inbull’s little pict tt oe et Haven ari 
of art, worth their weight ‘gold, and 


ted British victories over us, would ha 
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| filled a conspicuous place in their National Gal. 
leryi ‘ it GOT 
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bi 'Yetgwe do not’ know of'a tree which bod 
en | re plarit upon the |) 
‘|| western: 
|) the yellow locust.: “The growth is rapid, it |) 
‘propaga a ins itaffords. a valuable |} 
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SP chant i 
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vat our convenience; 


a Which cannot fail to be uséfal 
readers... 


ince to: the: agriculture. of 
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ae yee? 


age ag a a 
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a a DAM £* 


ener tte 


encroach upon the | 





for wood and timber, than: 


‘propaga 


pbuine ‘ta 
ce ; 
| afford’ exee sitet materials’ ‘for live fences, 
‘particularly in the @istricts where they are 
ind growing naturally. ‘This we state as 
‘well from personal jexperience and observa- 
‘tion, . as from the,information.of others. In 
the middle states.we have seen good hedges |} 
of the Virginia,and Newcastle, or cockspur 
thorns, . ald we have a_ promising hedge 


thereat of several indigenous kinds, ge 
from‘ ‘the woods ‘and pastures. t 
ithe { difficulty is in managing our hedges 
'well. » Our:own: people have as yet but little 
‘practical ikne om the subject, and too 
‘many of the foreign; laborers, who profess 
he knowledge on this. subject, are. mere 


ts,. mill works, ond 


Te lis in a, maturit P Sie 
ne gots Are years fr 
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> jeune’ 
the plants: will) be: fit: saps ima 
| niga TOW. They also collect in the 
spring from the woods 
any moderate size, | 

jen, ineh. op pee. awe 2 ink a NO ’ 

‘near the roots, prin aving Op th 

und well, make a tren 

esired fence, and plant the: roots oe —_ 


apart. 


[From the Prize Kamiyst nd ‘Drenaqcsicns of this High 
mage Raton. 0 Shot sehen tions 
EE ag): ow Raising anp AGING 
In, 1833, the Society, considering the sub- 
eet ap adi ces as 4008 OF im- 
portance, 0 a premium for an pprc Vs 
ed Essay, founded on eet ee fh: 
manner of raising and managing he cs, 
and on the kinds of live’ fence’ sui 
differences of soil, climate, and’ adsdiien 
.' The several candidates ware ‘required: to 























re is not likely long.to be a reger- || quicks.at the Heine of managing them. || getail the manner of formi: are 
p ra oy ‘ou d, and where,||) ‘Weskaas dur, climate differs from that of ditch, and other parts of the fence; 

Ww or. n0, stone, to paca fences, || Great'Britain, and demands a different = proper period of planting, the price Rpt he 

districts fe ‘ials will soon, ‘ture from’ that which sticceeds there. ht || Plants, the prime cost of w for rails, 

become extravagan }, and .the inhabi- || have'more cold,’ more ‘heat, more drought. || 344 the expense of sawing and putting up 

tants seem to be threatened: with: the alter- The diteh and bank will net.do here, nor is the rails; together with the sub “4 
nitive of eitler dit ‘with-enviostires,'|| it.desirable that it;should, as it causes a management.’ They were also requi 

aw in France, or of: to'tive:fences, || waste of ground, is unsightly, and is too || state thedifferent kinds of plants, antag 

Brigland. © The'latter is cer ft i ‘often a nursery for noxious weeds. A bank to live fences, and suited to. differencés:of 

Alcs ix n:- fields, “but ‘to pot et He atc nk of eight or ten feet, situation, soil, and climate; \to,explainithe 

ile « ae haba fencing mia- A baa ote tbe ige ae aa ee” se al advantages and disadvantages of a mixture 





which: he: the-result « 
me "In 1819 he 


\successful :e 
the: actual cost of 1000 feet of an effi- 


cient hedge fence, as follows’: * 
¥,000: plants, planting: and care first 


yn, oe in 
nearly, twenty 


It is believed all’ the species of native 
thormewilleanswer for hedges, as well as 
‘many, others of our native. shrubs and trees. 

he "Toamntan speak. well of the buck- 


ro,.though we have never seen it assume 
bis more than an ornamental appear- 
‘ance—nothing like ‘a barrier to. cattle. We 





nate planted the honey locust, (Gleditschia 
triacanthos,) ‘as’ a’ material to experiment 
‘upon; and so fur our confidence of success 





- $8 50 || remains unimpaired; re 9 we Are not yet 
Didailig did ¢ care of plants 63 yeate prepared to speak witheonfidence of the re. 
: - 5.00]| sult. The best evidence of our,confidence 
eh one fot stake split in it is furnished by, the fact that we have 
tar 1 a | laa now a mile or two of hedge ‘row of the 

ad 6 sien, years, eel © said hare. anted in four or five suc. 
ty Cail ears he principal fear is that it 

for 18 yea 3 ais may pets too large, an objection which will 
Ne posts pxponse Wy for 1,000 feet of ee | not apply-so forcibly in Ohio, where land is 
omen stated at abundant, and, where the Jevel‘nature of the 


in in fav 


remtein’ 


Sonn ile the sea te fence jee would 


to desay; and reqs ired a new: 
to rebui Irr.1832, when: 


aie of 1 the lies fence 
13 years, besides “ advan- 


Srinagar been corrected by ‘four 
experience, he says, “I find 


country renders! shelter desirable in winter. 
Yet we think, from our manner of training,’ 
the nearness of the plants, and by carefal 


uires it, We can keep it within 
ounds: "The lioney locust,’ 
when cut in, does’ not throw out numerous 


pera, re 
‘reasonabl 


y shoots, like the thorn, but, the principal 
that Girty cents a rod will complete the || growth is confined to a single stem. Our, 
rajsiay(to. 2 ,mature .age, and one cent || remedy for this defect is, to bend down and 






gts foreyar. after, 
d to, and applied with judg- 
o. fajlure "has ever appeared, €x- 
some local cause is present; there- 
fore durability is now well festablished.” 
If by “ thorn” i is meant the English 
awiborn,. : “oxyacantha,) our de- 
eided is, that.it: will not. answer in 
y parallel. 
’ and after 





opinion i 
_as it does not do well here.in a latitude 
We have given it a fair, 
ntly nursing it seven’ 
of ‘success, and 
row of ‘nearly a half a ‘mile’ 
substituted other plants. Neither 
mm hag Our winters z em ive 
towth and preservation, ‘The yello 
»wholly unfit for. hedges, from, the, 
pat .it<produces. innumer sprou 
from its roots, which would disfigure the: 
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lay inthe plant at, a uniform height, when 
the stocks are from one to.two inches in 
thickness, ‘and ‘to repeat laying the neéw’ 
Rizo every second or third year till the 

zontal barrier is’ four to five feet high. 

8 ate ‘wattled ‘to the right and left: 
ternal of the ee plants ; ‘and if 
the top is not depressed below a horizontal 
‘Eosition, it Continues to live and grow, and 
‘sends up shoots from nearly its whole 
length. .The hedge of course becomes. 
firmer and stronger every. year. 

..We -will close:our. remarks. by. advisi 
Mr. Lock wood: and. his. neighbors to okt 
fp bere —— haws otrseeds of thein« 

orns of their neigtibor ood ; wud: 
‘seeds of the hone’ 
‘isa "native of their forest, tind to sow tiem’ 
in the’spting in‘ beds’ of. “good ‘earth. "The 








ee to clipping,’ when ‘the growth of 


locust, which we bélieve' ||’ 


of ‘plants ; and to offer suggestions td- 
ing the means of jangle, And state of 
the fences of the country hree Essays 
Were received, to the authors of which 
premiums were awarded, and of which a 
condensed account. is here: presented. . Itis 
unnecessary. to. offer any, remarks on. she, 
re ‘eflerent merits of these essays, and. the 
rent modes recommended, as, each of 
them is given in a to!erably detailed form. 
Essay: By Mr. Mowreomery, Buchanan 
House, near Drymen Various plans*are 
in-use for* raising hedges. | The first is, 
to.plant the hedge on an even surface; the 
second, to plate it on a raised surface’; the 
third, to form a ditch, and to..plant the 
hedge at the surface in the.side.of the 
dit the fourth, to form a mound, d 
plant the hedge in the middle of its the 
fifth, to plant a Hedge’on each side of the 
mound, thus forming a double fence; the 
sixth, to build a sunk wall; orto form a 
sloping cut, and to'plant the hedge at the 
top of the wall or cut. 


Fig. 1: 
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The first method, that of plea 
hedge on an even surface, is r planing “a 


Fig. 1.. The. line being..m 
ground should be trenched, one te 
half wide, and eighteen ieee 


a ay 
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when of bad quality, if should be Hern 


Vv. 4 
by adding .good earth. This part ie 
‘work may: be done at any timerdf whéryebr. 
‘When you are going to plant: 


wenashedes: 
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make aqeven downward.cut wit arene 
‘he length-of; the line, al he f 
the trenéhed 


side. When t 


Tound, a 








is is don 


nd fay it, upon poe 
e, drop your plants, 
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ne, in the order. 
Na ae 

leh diess the ground to the hedge. 
sort of hedg: reultes a strong tallia to be 
kept up, until it b 


ome effective as a ence. 
Fig. 2. 
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:The,second method, although similar to 
the first, is: yet, in my opinion, preferable, 
om account of the surface being raised a 
foot high: in the middle, as shown by Fig. 2. 
Youprepare your ground as in the first plan, 
but observe to throw as much mould from 
theisides.as will raise it to the height in 
the.middle. Then plant the hedge as 
a A four feet hedge will be as good 
a on the raised surface, as one of five 
feet:on even ground, and the expense is 
nearly the same. 


Fig. 3. 






SAN SOMA 

hod eer plan is the “ ual foot ad of 
making a ditch along the line, three feet 
Hee tna at he pamser, wee inches at oe 

) 5 and two feet and a half deep 
the earth being thrown on. the side of the 
rs which the hedge is to be planted 
+ i meet laced near the surface 
Found, at 
shown by 


}, at the edge:of the ditch, as 
Fig. 3. iit : 


me 3 fourth plan ivto forin a mound two 
feetisix: inches wide at’ the top; five feet 
motets Pe hap Ryd three feet 
sthe e being planted in the middle 
‘mown, as’ * Pig. 4. ;' 
‘fifth “methdd “there is a miound, 
panei on: éach ‘side, as 
. 5, the 


nound being. three 

"wide ar the top, six feet six 
‘bottom, and three feet high. 

Fig. , is hate sunk 

ne lés in hi t, two 

manent ten inches at 


rt, 
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‘A 12M a al the back 
fd be wel packed oF ail, Aled with 





ag the line, let the ' 
ef to their roots; || 
This 













in, which they. 
ther ment e 
h ix! 


‘them three. or || 





‘|| stake of only four feet, and, in my opinion, 


with turf nine inches above, the origina 


earth for the hedge, which is to be planted 
a foot back from the front. 
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good earth, and:the h 


Planted’ e1d8e't0 
the top of the wall. cage 1 in my opiniot | 
is the most efficient fence, and in the en 


the cheapest. The hedge’ should not be 
allowed to grow higher than two feét and 
a half. When stones are not easily got, 
you have only to use turf a foot or nine 
inches high, if the ground is nag and this 
turf you can get from the surface you move 
in making the sloping cuf. Where ‘the’ 
ground is good, raise the wall or. buildin ; 


surface; When poor, raise it 4 foot, and fill 
it well up at the back with the best of the 


_The cut re-. 
quires to be only two feet deep if the ground 
is good, and one foot nine inches deep when 


ei | 
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‘to take a good ‘tarf,'and lay it with ‘its 
— side downwards, on the. side.of.the 
‘ditch where the hedge isto be plamted. 
Lay the turf to fit the slope of the, di 

the slope to he six inches in the foot. Then 
plant your hedge, nine or ten plants to" the 
yard, with the tops of the plants arms auth 
the ‘slope of the ditch, on the ta A 
turf, putting the good surface-mould to the 
roots of the plants, and throwing the rest 
of the earth that is taken out'in forming 
the ditch to the back of the ge. This 
method of planting the hedge I do-not.ap~ 
prove, for the eS a ee The first; 
year the hedge looks likely to suceeedy:but’ 
the second year the frost during the winter 
loosens the earth about the roots; when 
‘much of it falls down into: the ditehy/and 


> 








it.ls poor. no ath 

The next thing to be considered is the ex- 
pense of executing the work in the different. 
ways. According to the first two plans, 
where the groun 
spade, the expense is. nearly equal, as the 

ditional work in raising the surface in 
the second plan is balanced by the expense 
of staking being less than in the first, a. 
stab or stake four feet long on the raised. 
surface being equal to one of five feet on. 


the even surface. ae 
yard and a half wide, one 


Trenching the 
foot sx od yg ty Sy per bs 


ORR Om ae ee ete SHES HEH ES FEBS EP sees 
a 


of plants, nine or ten to.the yard. .. 
Expense of railing, five-feet stakes, two to 

ececccccsspee OOS 
sta da £00 74 


In the second plan, the railing requires a} 


the yard, rafter and 


a hedge on the raised surface will become 
a fence two years sooner than oneé‘on the’ 
even surface. There is also one-fourth less 
expense in the annual dressings. “The 
cause of this is obvious, as ‘a hedge’ on ‘the 
raised surface is as good a fence three’ feet 
‘high, as a hedge of four feet on the ‘even 
surface. rot Of 

_ Expense of trenching and raising the ground = ory 
00 3F 


For te afd plantit haedas.os 
For four-feet stakes, two. to the y: 

nails, and putting up... ..-..++ 00 2 

is ———— 


| Amount per lineal yard... ...... 20.074 
Tn the third plan, or the common way of 
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filled with, || way is, when the ditch is cut on each gidé, 


a‘ditch and’a hedge on the side, the usual 





can be worked with the || Expense of forming the ditch, as shown by 


the roots of the hedge become exposed;.and 
are injured by the dry weather in summer) 
‘so that the hedge makes: little Tes 
becomes stunted in its growth. | 
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M9 or 10 to the yard as: carpe — 6 03 
stakes, rafter, puiting up, 0°03 


Amount per lineal yard. ......0 £0 0%: 
According to the fourth’ plan, 
ee epee 


with a surface three feet anda 
building up the sides with turf @ foot:hi 
on each side, and sloping six inches im‘ 


1 |] foot, which will make the top of the:mouvad 


os ae on inches wide ; ome — ae 
make the sloping cut two feet ‘high, which 
makes the mound five feet pe inches: 
wide at bottom. The good earth moved'in 


making the sloping cut is to be thrown<intd: 
the mound, in sufficient quantity. to alow. 
for subsiding. re aaa 


of forming the mound per li 0 0 Bh 
£~ pgllol 


wither as mod » sears — 008 


Do. of stakes of two feet six inches, 


rafters, nails, and putting up Jv. 200 «On 
Amount per lineal yard... . p00 % 


The fifth plan being somewhat ’simildt 
to the fourth, only having a double: 
will require three feet six inches of. 
at the top, four feet six inches at the 
face, and six inches at the bottom. .f 
sloping cut on each side is. shown.,.t 

g. 5. pass. 
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yard, to......... Soessess foo 
1 would here observe, that the, 
hedge planted in the middle is the 
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visable, and in my opinivn the — 
I iid by no means recommend the 
mound-fence in dry ground, as in ae 

ar . 






the mound will get into a raged ait 
and the ts will not grow. Furze: 
answer yan a case, but nothing e 
certainly give the preference to the mound 
with the hedge in the middle, it the 


least expensive, the least troublesome in its’ 


Ai 


management, and the more certain of the | 


two to become a good 
The plan shown 


wn by fig. 6 is the sort of 
fence which I would —? recom- 
mend as the most substantial and efficient 
for inclosing ground for planting,,and in 
every respect the most effectual in the 
shortest time, and attended with the’ least 
expense in the management after. being 
planted. 

The expense of the first method shown 
by fig. 6, or when built with stone in front, 
is as follows: Paes ee 
For building and sloping the ground, per lineal 

oe soceee 5 aii ates roe eeseee oe Se 
stakes two fice, sathern, : salar an 


RWI so nine nr cmeah athens ts 001 
Amount with stone facing, by the sixth plan, £0 0 11 


When the sidejis built of turf, the ex- 
pense is as follows : 


For building the side, and sloping the ground, 
plants and planting............ 0038 
Rialing 2-fest stakes, rafters, and putting up, 0 0 14 
;£0 0 64 
re last{plan with turf, as — by fig. 
6, is the st in putting up, but that 
with pote wre We in front is the hog The 
t advantage is the pyre of the 
foie a foot back from the front, at the 
top of the building with stone or with turf. 
'This-allows the hedge to have a plentiful 
supply of moisture at the root, without be- 
iegeet by the changes of the season. 
tailing is less ex ive, as the hedge 
will become a fence in half the time re. 
quired; for the first and second methods, 
and the hedge in either of the last two plans 
being’a good fence when two feet high, 
whereas, by the first two plans, it will re- 
quire to be four feet high. 
The. mound-fence, with the hedge in the 
middle; would, in favorable situations, be a 
di. fence in the same period as by the 
ast methods; but there are few situations 
that suit this mode of fencing, for the rea- 
sons already stated. 
‘L have now to speak of the different serts 
of plants used. in making fences. ‘The fol- 








lowing are the kinds respecting which the: 


society demands information, with their 
prices per thousand. 


Hawthorn, Crategus oryacantha, 20 to 24 inches 


Bi aeeee LS 5,6 90'e DRO Rer ese 8s + to 10s, 
CE ea 15s, to 20s, 

Iersonan “es apeersalty Rises acherts Ie. e 20a 

Helly, Beal ae Sis lata At" 

Farze, Ulex CUPOPBUS,. 6 oe. eee ee es 15s.'to 20s 

Bs may be added, 

ew, Tarus baccata,......... ei a peak a es 
Evergreen Privet, Laigustrum vulgare, ...... ibe 


Pe ePe wee reresesace . 


The thorn, hornbeain, holly, ‘and yew, 


ate raised from seed, generally sown in au- 


v the béech and whin are sown in 

= evergreen privet and elder are 
raised by cuttings four or five inches long, 
tren: rg in the ground early in March, 
m tows of a foot between, and three itith- 
es in the tow. “More sorts mizht be added, 
bet Fired above are those most approved of 
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‘hold. ‘in. much estimation, whether used 
singlyp.or mixed with others. The two 

t¢ ‘not repel cattle, and sheep destro 
thin in winter, nor would it mix wit! 
plants to advantage. The birch is 
pliant when young, the hazel grows 
pen, and large in the leaf to mix, and 
appios none of these should be used 






in my 0 


in live fences. 


well known, and require nothing to be said 
in their re 01 "me lation. ‘The beech, horn- 
‘beam, elder, and evergreen privet, are parti- 
cularly suitable for mixing in live fences, 
and are also we ie + plants. 

‘Those which I would most recommend 
for being generally useful as fences, are 
the thorn and evergreen privet, the elder 
and evergreen privet.. When the hedge is 
of the first two, let the proportion be two 
plants of thorn to one of privet; when of 
elder and evergreen privet, let the number 
‘be equal; when of thorn and beech, let 
there be two of the thorn to one of the 
beech ; and when of thorn and hornbeam, 


The thorn, the holly, and the yew, are 











let. them be alternately planted. 

The. thorn and hornbeam, the thorn and 
beech, the elder and hornbeam, and the 
elder and beech, make good hedges, and 
have a reddish appearance. during winter. 
The evergreen privet, mixed with thorn or 
elder, mates a very good hedge, and has a 
beautiful olive green appearance during the 
winter, when dressed in proper time in 
summer. ‘Therefore I consider it the best 
plant to mix with the thorn, or with the 
elder, as the cattle do not eat it so readily, 
nor have I seen it infested with any sort of 
insect, The leaves being small, are not in- 
jurious to the hedge; the roots are also 
very humerous, and soon fix the mould at 
the surface, so as to prevent it from falling 
away from the hedge, or tumbling down 
into the ditch.. 

Hedges should be cut or dressed in the 
middle of summer, and the usual way of 
dressing them only in winter is very ob- 
jectionable, the growth of the hedge being, 
as it were, lost; from being allowed to 
grow at the top all the season, it becomes 
there luxuriant, while at the bottom very 
little progress is made, and in a few years 
it becomes quite naked below. By cutting 
the hedge in summer, an equal growth is 
produced all over, from the bottom to the 
top; and by the second growth its close- 
ness is increased, and the hedge greatly im- 

roved.. The dressing should take place 

rom the 20th of June to the mildle of 

July, according to the advanced growth of 
the hedge. By attending to this plan of 
dressing Phi hedges twice in the year, 
you would do them in much less time than 
would be the case were you to allow them 
to grow on all the season without cutting. 
he season: for planting hedges is often 

too little attended to, such work. being left 
until spring ; but the proper time is when 
the leaf begins to drop from the young 
thorns... I, recommend. planting hedges in 
November and December, and. not later 
than February; for then the juices. begin 
to,cireulate, and cutting the roots:after that 
period allows the sap to escape, and thus 


season. _The hedge ought to .be%planted, 
as recommended, with well selected plants, 
from ‘twenty to twenty-four inches high, 
and two years transplanted. “They are to 
be cut downto twelve “inches, and if pro- 
perly planted swill.make fine..strong shoots 
the first year, which should, not be cut am- 





til winter, when.the hedge is to be dtessed, 
in thé wedge form ta: 18 inches hgh, Ate. 
Nay iter” year dress your hedges ime 
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retards the growth of the plant the. first:||' 
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mer, and in the end of the season, linéreas- ” 
ing them aially to the height teaalied, 
“When the hedges are well m nage 
those at the top of the sun 


LSC tay oe ower! 
1, or build-» 
ing of turf, as shown by g. 6, will be a 
good fence the third year; on the raised. 
surface i four years 3. and on the even sur- 
FOC TI hhh ninsct ¥? 4) peer 

On the subject of. weeding the hedges 
and cleaning the ditches, a great deal 
might be said, were I-to follow the ordina- 
ry practice ; but the method which I  re- 
‘commend’ is simple, and requires few 
words. When your hedge is planted, sow 
on each side of it white clover seed, to the 
breadth of from two to three feet, as early 
as you can in spring; and once or twice 
during summer cut the grass with a short 
scythe, or a re hedge-hook, If thistles, 
docks, or other strong weeds, rise, remove 
them; but never dig about your hedges, 
unless you are going to add plants. t 
the grass he kept down two or three feet 
out froin the hedges, and dress them as di- 
rected. : oa . 

Ditches require very little cleaning, if 
made according to the plan recommended 
above, one in two years being enough, and’ 
the expense trfling. When the side your 
hedge is on is well sloped, there is little 
falling down, and on the opposite’ side, 
sloped away from the bottom of the diteh, 
there is very little.filling up, so that, in 
most situations, the business may be done 
for less than a halfpenny per yard. 

When you put up your railing to serve 
as a fence and a3.a protection for the young 
hedge, particularly in the case of that 
planted on the even or raised surface, in the 
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|| division of fields, with cattle occasionally 


grazing on each side, I would recommier 
to put the stakes alternately on each gide, 
one foot six inches out from the hédge, 
driving them sloping, so as to project six 
inches over the hedge, they being four feet 
ot four feet anda half tong. 
For the other fences, stakes two feet of 
two feet and a half long, are sufficient. 
Drive them into the ground at the distance 
of one foot from the Neder’ and in putting 
up the’railing, drive the stakes on one side 
first, nailing the rafters two inches from 
the end of the stakes, making the rafter ‘to 
be exactly over the top of the hedge. When’ 
this side is finished, drive the stakes on the 
fas mage side, making..them to rest on the 
rafter, and project two inches over it. 
When hedges require to be protected on 
one side only, make your railing according- 
ly. For the sunk wall or hedge, and build 
ing with turf and hedge, use stakes two 
feet long; driye them into the ground six 
inches, and fduror five feet apart, sloping 


sé that the top-rafter will be even with the 
outside of the wall or turf, and let another 
fter. be half-way between the toprfafter 
and-the turf or wall. Such ~ for 
the fence will be found a*sufficient fence 
for repelling sheep or black cattle, on:either, 
of the last-mentioned plans, until the hed 
is an efficient detence of. itself, it: being: ob. 
served to bring: the hedges in the cutting, 
as soon, as it canbe done, even: with the 
front. of the turf, building or wall. 









On Dravent, No. i-—It, may. be. ree 
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and history of the Harse, 
frequently to the subject of 
an interesting topie of inv 
recently I have had oceasion to 
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subject with ‘some care, with 
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reflecting minds it is after, passed by, as a, 
matter familiar to all, and requiring no spe- 
cial consideration. The application of ani- 
mil power in the conveyance of property, is 
indeed ati every day occurrence, and we are 
all constantly:in the habit of applying prin: 
ciples and using expedients, for which. we 
can give no more satisfactory reason, than. 
that they answer our present purpose.. The 
slightest reflection, however, will readily 
convinée us, that the use and application of 
power, in every possible shape, must involve 
many important principles: 


I do not propose, — to discuss | 


this topic in all its varied applications, nor 
to.investigate or explain the numerous phi- 
losophical principles with which it is con- 
nected ; but merely to offer some plain re- 
flections upon the result of my inquiries ; 
and if they shall afford any gratification to 
the readers of the Farmer, they are heartily 
at their.service. yi yaa 
Draught, in the sense I shall here use it, 
is the moving of any substance, by drag- 
c The subject is usually divided into 
three’ parts: first, the power to be applied ; 
seco the substance’ or vehicle to be 
moved ;'and third, the cliannel of convey- 
ance. aly 
The. first of these divisions embraces a 
wide field of investigation, inasmuch as the 
application is co-extensive with the works 
nature. | 
Power, in the abstract, isa mysterious 
and inexplicable principle, and far beyond 
the reach of our comprehension. Its appli- 
cation, however, in all the varied operations 
of nature and art, and the laws which go- 
vern this application, have been subjects of 
philosophical investigation from time imme- 
torial... This must ever be, the extent of 
scientific research ; for the moment we pass 
these boundaries, we are, lost.in the con. 
tion. of Omni 
» Aside from Deity, the 
power and motion, we 
their origin or Cause ; and it is curious to 
notice, how strangely philosophers and 
iges have argued and reasoned on this 
dubiest, until within a few years ; simp! 
by mi the effect for the cause. If 
we reflect a moment upon the cause of our 
own locomotion, we shall at_once. perceive, 
that what is usually called animal power, 
and. concerning which so much has been 
written, as.a first cause of motion, is, after 
all, something we cannot fathom. When a: 
a from a state of perfect inaction, sets 
is body in motion, he exerts t animal 
power; but this is only its effect, and not 
the cause. Suppose a man throws a can- 
rion’ ball to any given distance’; he exerts 
great power, and the man is considered as 
the moving principle, the cause of the mo- 
tion of the ball. But from whence. does he 


reat author of all 
now nothing of 


derive this power! There. is nothing in |} 


gonnand muscle to propel a ball any more 
.in a stick or stone ; all-are wholly in- 
ert, until some moving principle is applied. 
A mass of flesh exerts no power; ‘nor does 
aaa ly at all to ‘material’ matter. 


ce, , comes this moving principle * 
pra mri in se and blood ; nor is it 
Consequence of spiritual agency : for 
beasts, who have no spirit, aden | the. same 
pay _ What, then, is animal er? 
‘Here we. are lost in the infinitude, of Omni- 
porenee,. and are left to admire and adore 
that wisdom and ness which has in- 
yrre )Ms, with, such mysterious.and won- 
al qualities. All we are permitted) to 
den dn to veply this principle in-all the vari- 
¢ méstances of our existence; and to 
i its effects, when thus applied. 
present object, however, is only with 
the application of this prinviplé to draught ; 
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and as there are only two kinds of me 


animal'and mechanical, which are as 

pS to the common purposes ofdra , 

I shall consider only these two in their va-" 

rious applications. iutecad' TS 
By animal 


given. substance by the exertion 


strength, such as the drawing of a cart by. 
}a_ horse, or an ox. wer 18 
the same principle applied by means of ma-' 
chinery, and usually is the effect of steami|| 


Mechanical power 


As much competition has arisen: of late 
between these two agents, by the introduc. 
tion of railroads, it might be an interesting 
inquiry to compare their respective merits, 
with all their attendant advantages and dis- 
advantages ; but I have neither time nor 
inclination for so great‘a task. Still, it may 
be well to state a few cireumstances con- 
nected with their respeetive. operations. 
And before doing this, I will explain what is 
meant by “ force of traction,” aterm which 
is constantly used in speaking on this sub- 
ject; and for this purpose, I will avail my- 
self of an extract from a foreign work. 

“A force is inost conveniently measured 
by the weight which it would be capable of 
raising; but it is not therefore necessarily 
applied vertically, in which direction weight 
or gravity aets. 

“ If a weight of 100 lbs. be suspended. to 
a rope, it is clearly exerting upon. this rope 
a force of 100 Ibs. ; but if the rope be passed 
over a pully void of friction, and continued’ 
horizontally, or in any other direction, and 
then attached to.,some fixed int,..the 
weight still acts.upon all parts of this rope, 
and consequently upon the point to which 
it is fixed, with a force equal to 100 Ibs. ; 
anid so inversely, if a horse be pulling at a 
rope with a foree’ which, if the rope were 
passed over a pulley; would raise: 100 lbs., 
the foree of traction of the horse: is in this. 
case 100 lbs.” Spring steel-yards being now 
commonly in use, we may be_ permitted to 
refer to them as affording another exemplifi- 
cation of our meaning. In pulling at a steel- 

ard of this description, whether the force 
be exerted horizontally or vertically, the in- 
dex. will, of course, show; the.same amount 
—and, consequently, if the strength of the 
horse be measured oy attaching the traces: 
to one of these steel-yards, the number of 
pounds indicated on the dial will be the ex- 
act measure of the strain the horse exerts; 
and the -amount of strain is. called. the 
‘ force of traction.’”’ . 

In other words : a man may be able to 
draw or push upon a railway a, carriage 
weighing 2,000 Ibs., while at the same time 
hie cannot lift more than 100 Ibs. It will 
readily be seen, that the latter is the mea- 
sure of his strength, or foree.-of traction, 
while the former is simply the effect of it. 

The force of traction of a horse has, been 
variously estimated by. different. »uthors 
from 80 Ibs. to 200 Ibs. ; but, thefordinar 
average at a slow pace is now rated at 1 
Ibs., over and above the power necessary to 
carry liis own body. vi , 

The comparative merits of horse. and: 
steam power, when applied to the convey. 
ance of property, must depend principally 
upon their practicability. and . expense. 

ese two points are most conveniently 
tested upon railways ; where both powers 
are constantly in use, and of course their 
practicability proved. pe 
The annual expense of a.horse depends 
upon the interest of purchase money, the 
decrease of value, the hazard of Idss, the. 
Value of food. harness, shoeing, and farriery, 


retitof Stabling, and expense of & - |} dtd make his burtheti easy, and his labo 
These are estimated: in: Bngland, by Mr. |} effective ‘ae possible: “Quekevs.~< 
Tred gold, in his work on Railroads, at about |j Farmer.) be 


nego as I have before inti 
mated, is simply meant the moving. of any, 
po pre 
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Peep. 7 pea 
25 lbs.; travelling at the rate of 


-& power of 
three miles 
eighteen mi 
















pairs, and expense of attendance. F 
are estimated at £51, or $226.44. This 
wer is equal to a foree of traction of 155 
-» for the same number of miles per day: 
as the horse, and. after deducting the. power, 
necessary to. move the engine... Thus it ap. 
pears that the expense. of the horse i = 
that of the steam-engine about as 147 to 
100; which shows a decided advantage in 
favor of steam power when used upon rail- 
ways... If, then, the, ames sen 
and steam engine could always be applied to. 
draught n rails, we 8 be at pale 
to determine the preferable agent but un- 
fortunately we are coifpell 
as we find them ; and under such circtim- 
stances, horse power presents a different 
; ) 4 Sng 


Tn. the ordinary use of horse power upon. 
common roads, the force of traction of,the. 
horse and expense of peeping. will remam 
much the same as above stated, while those 
of the steam carriage, for the same purpose, 
must undergo considerable change. : 
carriage must be heavier and stronger,-and 
of course the cost..more ; the expense-of 
fuel more, and wear and tear greater, be~ 
cause more power will be required to over- 
come the yori loueuers. Under these 
circumstances, the rtionate expense 
of horse and steam jee ie estimated to be 
about 115 to 100.0 mAs g 

hertogermoarenmnypne we vobenep™ 6 
great advantage ing from use..of 
steam power,..even .when. the. roads are. 
good, and approximate towards the smooth- 
ness of rails, unless where velocity is re- 
quired at the expense of power. i 
heb Fac found that the horse will ada 

imself so perfectly to his work, increasing’ 
or diminishing his. power, as occasion, or 
resistance may require, that the: average 
effect. of his power will be increased,. 

than diminished, thereby enhancing hi 
average force of traction. On commor 
roads great obstructions age often nt. 
ed, and constant changes of ascent and de.’ 
scent. occur; and it is on such occasions’ 
that horse power is decidedly. U8. 
On the contrary,..a. steam engine of. a 
given power cannot inerease or diminish its 
orce to meet every little variation in the 
road, and it must consequently come to a 
dead stand when any resistance occurs be- 
yond its force pace goat nt ‘* For instance, 
suppose the carriage to ing stea- 
dily under the effect ofa force of traction of 

Ibs., and that a_ stone or rut suddenly 
causes 4 resistance, which it would require. 
600 or 800 Ibs. to overcome ; if the impett 
‘or momentum of the imass be not sufficient 
to carry it ‘over this obstruction; the ma- 
chine must stop until some increased pow- 
er be given to it.) 0+ ©: ia 
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These objections to. hanical_power 
are, however, not eiieenaiiabie , but:they. 
present such serious difficulties in. q 
that some farther discoveries must b 
and some greater inducements 
fore it can come into generaluse. ~~ 
oe such a --eommected — 
wi the numerous; ot contingencies; 
which seriously affect the practical.applic 
tion, of this Por ete we. | readi 
duced to abide“hy ow friend, t 
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zi, Ve ae ork, 
a source of ‘of just pride to Americans, that.’ 
tha beet life ofthe great Discoverer of thie -new. 
worlds from the’pen of an American. — There 
pee | gee ‘beauty in the nomena 
ae awe selited ih “a ‘mariner that will’ 
future’ rh eo, a in 


om ta fle. 

Phe :life:-0b Napoleon, ° the: Emperor, “ha 
Amibrican‘has'no suet: frie ‘facie recommenda- 
a. ‘is-—there’ is no’ Wiigh special fimess 

that | biat att American: ed. cia thes as rok Eu. 
ropean conguerar, whoge career was all Europe. 
Pay Eygopean favigator whose immortality. |} 
reste upon his discovery. -of thie quarter of the 
globe. Yet there are considerations belonging 
tothe’ position, "habits of thinking, and mode of 
eatiinating he of’ Wal 3 } éilicate ae Soe? 
kis eb. fi p e O to qua ¥ ‘ay fh 

i peta who, li 

same was as rouch the idol, of his.own. ae 
as:he was the object of fear and hatred to others.: 
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ayant aap 
Nollnsted done in. 5 
The style of this eke faeis th faults whieh 





wat | characterize the» previous: writings of Major 







sy, florid ‘exuberance, and mag- 
1 Wehic eeedingy a a proportioned, some- 
times, to the immediate it, 

hand, ‘it, has. occas; triad eloquence and 
passages of sustained) excellence, which carry. 
the reader away; and throughout, the narrative 
is 0 'skilfally: Coridnetsd ‘as ‘to’ "7 and retain at- 
tentioa. ” 

“We hi have said before that | ihe controversial 
part, though s sometimes tedious, was successful ; ; 
and eertainly.no one.¢an-examine the Appendix 
without-heing satisfied that Sir Walter Scott, in! 
his tife' ot Bonaparte, was too little: cautious in 


: eas illénttésted ramore, © ‘and not by aity: 


8 dispaésionate, ‘in’ forming’ his conelt-” 
an ihe the | motives and character of his 
hefo. shen 

"We spust nat ‘take. leave of this. volume with. 
out saying how admirably, itis printed... A large, 
icléar, epen-type, on white paper—not covering, 


it from top td bottom: with:closé. printed lines— ; 


‘but widely spaced, and with abundant, but not 
excessive ‘margin, makes it tHe ‘moat readable 
book for the bigs Sul among. Ahe many we 

it 


anaes we teerd wit pleanarey eh | nave | to, look. at, Inely been our good for. 
ait ll aiding side: oH X'hisiory of the’|| ‘MREto-mPet with. | 
ot. lapoleon, ‘ pacity and kill a a. Curse’ Cqodibneds— Au Epic’ Pein in twelve 
ter—his p tient ‘and.his controveisial, books, by Wii. Eis WAxt, | M. A. of Trinity |) | 
powers—all which, it was obvions, after the, nus. ‘alpen ‘Oxrorp, 1 Voi. Oxrorp. : 
merous biographies of Bonaparte heretofore writ. la, Volume, handsomely. printed, and . of 


ten, ‘would ‘be ‘needed—had been abundantly 
ptoved to his countrymen ‘by his vindication’ of 
i fait froba the’ depersiol’ of Mr. Jefféraod, ” 


ie ‘set fore us, the’ fist of four, 


is tp extend, we have; |) Te 
pa da moment. | since the,. hook, was, sent tous, |}) 
to-Jook.,into it; and. canal therefore mention it. |}! 


the, earnest that our aiticipations were not 100 
sanguine. Mr. Lee enters into his subject with 
mea) andeloquente-—and'at the same time, with’ 
po cage Peng race of refutation in eared | 
if Gott c. of Sir 'W, Scott, that, although 
1M Pg is hower,. 
ek, sake told herebpbos-be the judicious arrange- 
ment of throwing-all the controversial matter into: 
an appendix (which in @ volume of 586 pp. con. 
-wlitated 900) the iidin narrative is unbroken, and 
in’ wif euads with th ‘coloring | and the slate 
nt of yal which after collating conflicting. 
accounts, and examining all the, points for him 
self, the. author conceives to be the true ones.— 
As to-his impartiality, and fitness for the task, the 
rks. “The author, | te. 
€ of national or personal 
ze tion vee hie subject, i is sensible of a8, 
lor on fo Fespect the, follies of French, 
eens British: historians, while. he. 
—adabe actions of a man; whose character, in’ 
rising to a level with th noblest examples of any’ 
former age, provoked and exicouritered the vilest 
waisaioes and ‘passidi'of his own.” 












Hisle developed, to put soe’: denglentialicy>’ tet lan 
po. or aia ed test, and therefore 


Qvale, 
‘not .exaggeration..1o say, that these. volumes— 


The nar r 








tone 


i. ‘Abe purpose ig, te exhibit in a poem. in 
blank ‘Verse ‘ the ‘completion; of. the great 
seliemeé’ of the’ divine courisele, for effecting the 
redeim ion’ ‘of ind is “among the bodks 

Sat ain rom London. We have not 


by: ite ‘title, || 


Tae Meciime’s MRiikinpZt affords us real || p 
leant tomtaté, as alike juat to this valuable ma. |} 
gazine,and ¢ cre itable 1 10 ) the parties concerned, that, 
at,the, Nonelty Jon, Works in.this city, conducted ||, 


by T. B, Stitimén, thirty-seven subscribers for thie 
Magazine sentin their names a day or two ago 
in one list, with the money for a'yéars subscrip- 


tion in’ “advance, amounting in all (payment for | Seren 
whole seits, of back numbers included) to. |{}\18) 


‘three w 


$130: 


. This is the patronage the Magazine 


uman. life, when th 


On the other | 













rg the 
population, ,respurees, prices of land anth living, 
inthe far western region which’ Mr. H. visited, 


and which, though part Of otir oWn'tefthory,"is th 
triith less Known to us ‘than {61 tee 


Bayi 
biked Gj 


. The ire umstance, t00,, that de plu 





visit, adds a other attractions, that af novelty; 
for before, what we. knew -of that. region, was 
dressed out to our imagination im summer. flow. 
ere; and verdant prairies. eo a 

~ Aa ‘a whole we! may, Widhba fear of ditap. 
pointing reailets, , recommen these volt ui nop to 
them, a8 combining useful information congarning 
a fast. advancing. -portion of our common'country, 
with the attraction of varied personal adventures, 
of many touching reminiscences and incidems of 
fading Indiau races, and of numerous; ant - 


startling, histor eyes if ‘our din “Bol 
aatenate the Ww ol e ‘elated in flowing,. i 
rite ted, and, graceful sty metedue ost? baron: 
One of: ni reminiscences in emboriied 
in the following striking extract : 
Phe ttibe'of 4#’Plie Bald Hagle” had been’ dag 
at peace | with the whites. » The: aged 
j|had acquired thuir language; and)become: 
with their manners. He was a frequent; 


ivisiter 
at the fort erected. at the mouth of;the Kenawha ; 











Monier of ie Aiea oi oa 4 

‘arrows of reed to their mimig bo 

Iogear ie “sunny Tout aie with son 
betes wit Ly aston Ag Gitelie-g 

that'would tha young &: ti 

and ‘fearful ot murdered chiefte 


when the ening hight hawk) fitted throd, 

‘the wood, candeahe: : ae ce 

‘along The Path of) 

- lodges of. their kindred, sndsthiiapaiitbiatbey 

ee fate, to.the tardy avengers.of blood: with. ews 
at Hoge Pe i A - when th ines 





~ 





platved” poreupine quills, and fillet” wove 
‘the’ daughters! of: they fers iran 
‘ing: feathers of! thie ) 





would, arial and the, wilepoeer a 





lh from, the 


aims.at.and-bas a right ito expect; the patronage: || cia dy, 


of ‘Mechanics, tov.whose interests and advance: |} 
ment inuseful and’ scientific knowledge, it is spe |} 


cial ’devoted: 
A Winter 1n me Weer, by A New Yorkers 
New York, Hanrer & Broruzrs.—It is 






which have been expected with eagerness—fully 
‘realizeyin the spirit, variety, and interest of the 
sceney they describe, the highest anticipations. 
‘The’ writer ya ii is no revelation of a secret 
to ays is Mr, C.F. Hoffman of this city, and who 
‘ig known to the readers of this.paper as the *,, 


|| \hasy'in the letters which fill:these two-volumes, 


displayed equal powers and tasteasa writer. A 
'portion of these letters appeared in this paper, as 

‘they were ‘hurtiedly written, sometimes on His 
knee, sometimes.on ‘the head of a barrel, or ary, 


|f other substitute for a desk, Many of them, how. || 


evét, are now fem gieen to ‘the -public, and a 


ipatin je 4o7w eit A 












rad ventured tags cabin othe hor 
theirs iain: eeekane 
see his paddle flashing »be 1 
, Montory,, and, soon. 


istincome side ghemy But iat te 
is cae anna i ie ate | 


ed. lost, 
ie Fy a 
from tbe 
ream ot 
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r, the. rhe 
5° or to b Ea] 
of Stans 
er G stilt 


Wy 
yey deyidur ee thee: Bhan b . mole ry. 
eepcerisiaedh thus named pa 


"This is ‘thétiname of the Milk ky Way 
our northern L190 Iv. Araceae ees BHO 
“he. ‘high-tiold» or golden. winged 9 

pecker. (Tao otf 99/0 lo sonst ¥ 


re Le) wl Freee 




















2 : y had ar ‘seen him Aoating 
Ma a hs ats ‘with pipe i moth’ ag 

ing His way’ tothe village of ‘his 

‘eta he er ; Bat the teiphboriig Tn, 
diatis ho then? Vetidun aid wild? 
{their otter-traps ‘had been 











won tiore seh ‘upon the’ river, 
‘i the "favorite ‘sport of ‘ppearing the 
that teomin its waters. . 

n Was not dismayed at the ominous 
pars: shes ph lie of all inter- 


themselves an dthe Indians \hrew: 
snes the: litle. Ria A ty There was 


a iheie Bamber, who: have. unra. 

ys ga ; it. was. one way, like. she: 
erer of oe family, had forged at least 
fog chaia of injury which 


= on ae ‘EONS une 4 oe 
a r, Wy ee ew. Hoter-ikwens 









e. This man,..as it 
suffered from the Indians 
genre aud.in compliance with a vow of 
e.against the whole race, he: had way- 
friendly Delaware on his lonely voyage 
m the river, and red bim within a short 
p of the ees “he superannuated warrior 
make b against the ath- 
ad. im aie buck Pe ans le The fated 
} for a ‘moment, in. which to 
death.song, but. the of the Indian- 
oi wa steeled against the appeal, and the atro- 
cious violence was consummated with equal se- 
cresy and despatch. 
» Butithe blood of the victim was: yet to ery from 
the ground. 
“"The'revengeful pionger had accomplished lis 
wee ptm ‘Of taking the life’of an’ Indian: he 
contented, however, until he had added 
moult t6 injury ; ‘and with ingenious cruelty en- 
atived’'that full knowledge of the outtage should 
reach the friefids of the unhappy subject of it ; 


mee 


ars 





and;thus. he. proceeded to the: accomplishment of | 


his.iniquitous purpose :—he first scalped the hoary 


crown.of the old Delaware, and next fixing the 
body in.the usual sitting e.in the stern of 
the. cunoe, he poeseenene replaced. the. pipe in: his 


bs. and adjusted the .steering-paddie to the: 
of the corpse, which soon stiffened around 
rly Aelitagtion wag, then given.to the boat that 


iieansaile: burden, and the streain quickly: 
boa it far beyond his view. The abruptness of 
the river’s bank, and the rapidity..of. the current 


near the shore, prevented the doomed bark from 
in ite career, and huried it on the voy- 
age.for. which it was so fearfully freighted. The 
re onthe. riyer’s, side recognized the well- 
canee accustomed .form,of him that 
steered. it,,and dreaming not of the fate that had 
overtaken its master, they saluted him, as usual, 
fromthe shore; but when they hailed, no friend-. 
ly whoop replied to the call; they. beckoned, but 
boatman heeded not; the shallop still went 


= for the hand that guided. kept it steadily on: 


its.way..The wild deer, drinking from the wave, 
started atthe shadow, as it glided before him ; 
the raven snuffed the tainted form, and hovered 
above its gory head, yet dared not to alight be- 
sidé’that’ motioriless’ and stern ‘voy And 
still’ that bark kept on. But now it Sa wbived 
thie home of the murdeted ‘sagamore ; and, like 
a or that knows the ht pdorgr it 
‘tobe ‘making unerringly for that green 
headland where the: HHvide ‘of “tlie loved “ba: 
— are waiting the wonted hour of his re- 


‘ed pit is there to add?—the dumb mes- 
ol ‘tghted his les ce ‘The Repnborine: 
ily dite oe wk,, ers. 
7 ly despatehed ¢ aie remoter then: 


iy ede gga eng, 
api ‘nested 


wron 
tig arta not to re 
m ie — pom; but the Ted.handled hatchet 
was shaken alike among the deep forests of 
See te set mane, and in the 
ensi0: Rentisylvania ; while by the ‘thou- 
cade ofo York; ym ‘the eae whe that 
hetdtéé those ery watersc clandpeek te 
nééssthe fearfubemblem.. ° 5 (cat 






é of fi “i , 
Feet tte Be ) fitarttine We | 


ad anid upoia! idea Sn 
Sara the with the .warewhoop; wi ihe 


thie” cane-brake, atid the tighe of || 











“of their pebine.. and the 

rs, gave the terrified settlers tl 
saeion atau setae anes 

"The horrors of the war of retaliation hin wel 
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menced, eontinued to rage until Lord Dunmore’s : 


expedition put a period to the strie; ~~ _ 
dwellérs'on the shote that was coasted 
dead boatman would long after shudder 
aes hn a The last errand of the . ld 


We will not take leave of these aethinds with. 
out stating that the writer of them, “Mr. ‘Hoffman, 


as become the proprietor of the American Month. 


ly Magazine—a periodical which has already At. 
tained deserved celebrity in our city, by the taste 
and talent vith which it hasbeen conducted, and 
which, retaining the services and abilities here 
tofore enlisted in its support, will receive the ac«; 
cession of those of the author.of A Winter in the 
West. 


We hope, as we believe confidently, in Mr. H's 
full success in this career. 


A Sermon on Wak, delivered January 25,1835. 
By Wu... E. Cuannina. . Boston:: Homer, & Pal. 
mer.—Again we are about to quote a Sermon,— 
an eloquent and well-timed Sermon,-—dnh» the 
evils, the, wickedness, and, the dasalstion, of 
wanton and unnecessary War. 

The reputation of the: preacher, —the, topic. it, 
treats of, now, alas! not of distant and specu. 
lative interest to us, but one that? is near, immi- 
nent, and coming home. to the. biasiness. and bo- 

soms.of us all,—together with the. eloquent and 
just views expressed, render this discourse valua- 
able, as.it-is well-timed. 

Tho subject is thus introduced : 

L ask your attention te the subject of poblie war. 
Lam aware, that to. seme this topi May seem to 
have political bearings, which render it unfit for 
the pulpit ; but to me it is eminently a’ moral and’ 
religious ‘subject. In epproaching it, political 
parties and interest vanish from my wind. They. 
are forgotten amidst the numerous miseries ‘and 
crimes of war. To, bring . war to.an.end, was 
one of the purposes. of Christ, and.his ministers 
are bound to, concur with bim in the work. | The: 
great difficulty on the preset ‘occasion ia, to se-. 
lect some-point of view from the) vast felt which 
opens before us. After some general.remarks, 
I shall confine. myself toa single topic, whighst 
present demands peculiar attention. . 

Public -war is not. an; evil, which andsalete 
or has. nothing in common with other evils.. It 
belongs, as the text intimates, to agreat family. 
It may be said, that society, through its whole. 
extent, is deformed by wars. Even.in families 
we see jarring interests and passions, invasions 
of rights, resistance of authority, violence, force; 
and in en life, how me ey te do we see 
men struggling with one.anot property or. 
distinction, injuriug one another.in werd or deed, 
exasperated against one another by jealousies, 
neglects and mutual reproach, All this is essen. | 
tially war, but war restrained, hemmed 
armed by the opinions and institutions of society. 
To limit its ravages, to guard reputation, proper. 
ty and life, society, has, instituted government,’ 
erected the tribunal of justice, clothed the legis-. 
lator with the power of enacting equal laws, put 
the sword into the hand of,.the magistrate, and 
pledged. i oc whole tr to. support... Human, 
wisdom has been manifested in nothing more cos. 
spicuously, than in civil. institutions for repressing 
war, tetaliation, ‘and p;esionate .reaortto force 
among the citizensof the same State. Butiitere, 
ithas stopped, Government, which, is. ever at 
work to.resirain the .citizen at home, often lets; 
him loose and arms him with fire and sword. a 

gainst other noenennnipinn. £08 sends out hosts for de 
wins and slaughter, and 
whole energies of a 
spreading miseiy and 


concentrates the 
ae of 


“it dak” dois in on worl 
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riving at. that called . = sda to" ‘mdtional 
honor,” the preacher thus’ examines “whist doo. 
stitutes this honor. nega! 


doabiedly. re a of yey nt onan: 
must lay down “the titsiny ae be ton u 
Ite indufdeaies with oth ie: 





“ men” ( Apres tes Bart. asic . unde: 
| “any dis) erat dneeteie ora religions 1 
“been | eee gotiation: 
“ conflicts wi ah ble ne States. rae justice an 
whey bul i npc anda iis 


hemmed .in, die.-|| 


communith 
tice, a strict ré gard ein 8 of a 
shall take rank of ite interests, A nat 
out reverence for te | 
fenéé of war, that’ nee > maintait 
cra rto maintain... It 
rand of bese <r ceans of hus 
* With. : 
hock ng 


se te mach 









te ei 


[under rhe name of f State pelicy, that 





‘gor vie 


= @toi ‘a 
ae piles gee) but the 
Bue it is r 


not tay lat nations are 0 de cin 
ral ptinciplos. o.voice of just i | 
ways drowned by the importunities of intereat. 
heshira i dieher Ss, to acquiesce i 
jurious act, on the part of ‘our " 
Soecsaly onine it were a fr t of 
necessary working of hun ap 
ought to be Teprobated ue digi i i 
‘wrongs of private men, Ap isa y just. 








lias an honor independent. ye ion, and 
which opinion must a a lomage, Its g 
purer and more end! if “than that of a th podiand 
victories. Let not, 


», whe. bretere for his 
country the renown o military ’ 
céss to that of justice, alk of ‘of h 
horior.” a does not know: the’ of'itie 
word. He belongs to a barbarous age,’ and’ de- 
sires for his country uo higher praise than bas 





been gained by many a savage horde. . . 
“Ths nat gtbat element of a nation’s peor | is 
a spirit of Philen A A Salgle’ ry 


gard itself asa member of the human familyy‘and 
as bound to bear part in the. worl henean tt. 
provement and happiness. Theol 


nevolence indiv. 

longs to ihm nthe Seiaied capacities 

have ‘indeed fio ‘riglit to 

whatever kind, which. rs from she haman 

race... l.care.not, i meno 

scoff at the idea of @ nation re ectin 

of humanity. — Duty is etern nt 
human mockery; atid i 

iar from: beige ervinert oe Aone - ad 














practice. Our own country, 
ties,proposed.ty insert an artic orice RPRUNERS AER 
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submission to 8; 
ag i Ep a LL ye: 
of it 
serve the execration of present a Soaks" times. 
‘E now come to another essential element of a 
nation's honor, and that is, ‘the existence of In- 












aide which tend and are d to elevate 
of its citizens. As it, is the improved 
pick # gives it-an 
pote 8 ity is to by 

mt and e efficiency 
ents for national im. 
¢ education far and wide, 







‘community, even ghiey an aristocracy. 
of Sorel in its. jeer is the 

ectual progress 0 people, to. 
which ‘the pr ute: shonld devote himself as the 


dig of from ony Degg Re ring. to Fer 
men. y have t t that y 
war Lee themse rin in Reding for tho very 
died ground them in the dust. Such has 
mon ber of ‘national honor ; nor 
ae many among ourselves 
to atifle their zeal for our honor as a. 
Meo! never spent a thought on the insti. 


i 





-— whose character and examples de- 
an eh their country, as far as their in. 


= extends. 


- PR cde now given you the chief elements of na. | 


_cherishing these can 

hardly be Pak commalie to resort to wai. 
SUMMARY. | , 
The aniversary of Washington’s birth is cele, 
brated to-day. 
Morton, paraded and fired a salute at 12 o'clock. 
The Frétich brig of war d’Assas, lying off the 
Rattery, is. dressed out in her colors, and aleo 
fired a feerdal. salute of 24 guus, in hones of the 


After the salute feo. the Brig whieh was Te 
turned by loud Hurrahe from the shore, the 
Commandant and his officers landed and were 
received at the pier by the Mayor of. the city 
and Genetal Morton, and escorted amid cheer: 





to the residence of Gen. Morton, where a colla-’ 


tion was prepated 


Taki above lig on ents was cele. 
brated yesterday, in various becoming ways—but 


im’ Re One more tastefully or with more enthw-: 


sidem, than at the ball given by the 8d Reg:tiert, 


a re The large 


ir A regent ard of the State. How. 
seded this get in all ages, nations have. 
imagined, tiat they were g ving themselves. 
tiumphing over foreign foes, ilst at home. 
ed every ee gt 

' Patt n under by WRSBhY ¢ de- 

J ; most ac humanity, 

b Gidurwtiten, § ‘buri nee ignorance, 

and cut 


rovements which ennoble a com-. 


The Artillery Corpe, under Gen, 


Ni Tek bus. 


saloon was festooned with drapery, so as to re- 
‘semble ‘a vast tent, under: the canopy of which, 
flaunting banners, and burnished arms, and bright 


ip. ccm ‘brighter eyes, were glancing, 


Mee rome with vluyteows eel 


Bok ce 5 lee 
' Among the guests of the occasion we were 
aid se panahive the officers of the French. brig 


‘|| of war @Assas, who, accompanied by the Mayor 
“|j'and. General Morton, were received with every 


mark of kindness.and consideration. Altogether, 

the scehe was a yery b-illiaht One, and the dance 

Hite _—_ up with epirit till a a or rather early, 
Bo: 

Oxp Indneipes.— We are happy, says the Bos. 
ton Atlas, to hear that the veteran Commodere 
Rodgers is'to take command of the frigate Con- 
stitutiou after her arrival at New York, and will 
proceed in her to the Mediterranean. On his ar- 
rival there he will assume’ the command ot the 
squadron. 

The: Philadelpliia Gazette ‘states that orders 
have been received for the immediate completion 
‘of the two vessels of war on 38 stocks at the 
Navy Yard. 


Sw#aut wores Ciacviation.—The bill, as re- 
ported . by the committee, ‘and as it has finally 


passed’ the “senate, prohibits the circulation of 
these notes after a period of eighteen months— 


_|| six months for each denomination under $5. 


. The proposed amendment of the ‘constitution, 
{| restoring the salt and auction duties to the gener. 
al fand, whenever the entire amount of the canal 
| debs. shall be collected and: invested, passed the 
house yesterday by the strong constitutional vote 
of 98 16°26; Having previously passed the Sen- 
ate, it new only wants the Governor's signature 
to become a law. 


“Mecanciiéry Accent. Death of Lieut. W. 
S. Chandler, of. the U2\8. Army—On the 25th 
ult. Lieutenant -Walter'S. Chandler, an estimable 
andintelligent “officer in the U. S. Army, left 
Mobile in a small boat, with a Sétgeant and four 
soldiers, for fort Morgan, where he'was station- 
ed. ‘The boat'was capsized’on a gale, about two 
milos below the Choctow Point light house, and 
all on buard perished, except one soldier who" 
clung'to the bottom of the boat;'and was taken 
off the following morning by Cape Prior, of the 
steamboat ‘Watehman, from New Orléans. The 
name of’ the soldier saved is Clarke: “Those in 
the boat was Sergent Grant, and soldiora: Wise; 
‘Finn and Stevens. 


‘Clarke states that Lieut, Chandler, as. ene 


boat’by the current, 4wam immediately to his re- 
lief, and with encouraging words and actions, 
endeavored'tv sustain and save him. As Lieut. 
Chandler was a tall and athletic young man, and 
‘an ‘export swimmer, it is more than probable that 
he weuld have escaped with ‘hie life, had nut his 
strength been exhausted by these humane efforts. 
‘It ie ‘also said‘ by Clarke, that Lieut. Chandler, 
who was the last to sink, a few moments before 
he’ descended in the: struggle of death, told 
Clarke, to exert every nerve to preserve his own 
life—that. he himself could not endure it much 
longer but if they must die they would die like 
men.’ ‘These were his last words, and soon af- 
ter they were uttered, his lips were forever seal. 
ed. Lieut, Chandler was a native of the dis. 
triet of Colurnbia, and graduated «at West Point 


in. 
We learn; {cays ‘the Mobile Register) that 
. Chandler was accompanied by a young 
pe iy ry rin the city, whose name 
we have been to ascertain, who was aleo 
drowned: {Charleston Courier.) 


a i, Feb. 10-——-A rate sight. -We were 
Batts yesterday wits a lump of Ice taken 











man relaxed his hold and was swept off from the 4}. 





























enough 
We fear the ha 
severe ag Steen : 


SHIPWRECK WITH LOSS OF eee regret to 
ble. shi Lda, Sano Fiewold; on 

e. ship on 
Beach, about 40 miles south of Sandy 
The Sovereign sailed on the 8th of feety te 
Portsmouth, with a full and valuable ca 
about thirty passengere. She made the back 
side of Long Island on Monda wef ‘and on ne f 
morning about 4 o’clock, struck on Squam Beach, 
where she now. lies—the ‘weather very severe, 
cold‘and ‘rainy. Mr. Cook, a ened, ae inhabi- 
vant rewiding on the ‘spot, left yesterday, (Thurs- 
dey) morning, and reached here via‘ ‘Tast 
” He states that all tho crew 
sengers, about fifty ju number, ‘were not able te 
land until Wednesday night. One of thie -exbin 
passengers, name not ny a young man with: 
out family, in stestlip tig to swim on ‘shore, 
drowned in the strf. ‘The ship’ had bilged ond 
was full of water. "The masts were cut away, 
and the sails, ‘rig; and spare were on the Beach 
in @ mass y destroyed. ‘The ship is Jout.— 
Her cargo, which i is vory valuable, will, sliduld 
the weather prove favorable, be saved, in a very 
damaged state.. Shouldia storm come on, the 
weer ba be lost. The mya have no mani- 
est of her, emgo, but freight lost is, over 
eight hundred pou vessel and, cargo 
will be worth at least two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, which being. principally insured, will fall 
heavily on Wall street. There is a large amount 
of gold on board, which no doubt will be saved. 


It will be remembered that Brevet Brig. Gen. 
D. L. Cxrincn was assigned, a few months siiice, 
to the command of the’ United States troops’ in 
Florida, and six companies of infaniry and” ar. 
tillery were placed. under his orders. | This 
force, it was thought, would be sufficient to pre. 
serve the peace of the Territory, and ‘enforce the 
stipulations of the tteaty entered into by the 
Seminole Indians, for their removal west of the 
Mississippi. 

Recent demonstration on’ the part of those In. 
dians, aided by the renegade negroes, who find 
a refuge and shelter among them, have induced. 
an augmentation of the force previously’ assent- 
bled in Florida. Four companies: of arti 
under'the command of Lieut Col. Fanmmna, bave 


fil 


ei 


just been ordered irom Fort Monice te Fort 


Kine, and, if it should be found necssiry, 
Getieral Ciincn is authorized to order the com. 
pany of infantry now stationed at Key West. © 

This force, consisting of ten or ‘com. 
panies, will be ample, and must convinée the 
Indians that the execution of thee treaty on’ theit 
part wiil' be required of them.—[Army and ‘Nae 
vy Chronicle} 


> BarrLe BETWEEN THE INDIANS AND Pouzs.—. 
It. ars from a letter reveived this week from 
a respeciable Polish emigrant, at_ New Orleans, 
that about 20 of his countrymen, not h.moah with 
any means of support, and to hoa 
departed from New Orleans tor 2 ade 
through the Texas country, Meer’ te 
nor knowledge of the wilderness ay ae ro 
came utterly lost, when: i were fiercely 
a oy ee aS 
‘oi a t few g ut ma 
and’ bloody i until 
number of their een fry ate wer, 
fered severely, having had two of their t 
slain, an¢ the remainder wounded. Onl 


Pole was able te Teach New Orleans.—{Le 
ville Journal.) *"" 


Theatre serail: date a + Chureh-— For several 
years past the proprietors of the Tremont 
tre at have bean lessees of the F: 
Street. at an annual rent of $3; 
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-of the Road was also broken, which was re— 
\yesterday, and the Cars will pass up and 


uit 


From Canton.—Letters to Ist October have 
been received in this city, which render very 
doubtful, the account published yesterday on the 
authority of Cape of Good Hope papers, abeut the 
British frigate’s having forced the Chinese bat 
teries and thus compelled a restoration of the 
trade. Lord Napier instead of triumphing over 
the Chinese is said to have left Canton for 
Whampoo on 2ist September, where he was re. 
quired by the Chinese authorities to reside.— 
After that, on lst October, the trade with the Eng. 
lish was re-establised. 


[From the Journal of Commerce.] 

Latest yrom Smuvana anv Eoyrr.—By an ar- 
rival at Bosten we have received Smyrna papers 
to Dec. 13th. 

The English squadron still remained at Vourla. 
The Talavera, Tribune, and Columbine, entered 
8 roads on Dee. 7th. 

news of the change in the British Minis- 
try, which reached Constantinople on the 16th, 
and Smyrna on the 12th, created a strong sensa- 
tion. | 

News from Alexandria to the 30th Nevember, 
announces that the plague was raging there to an 

extent. On the 28th it invaded the ar. 
senal, where 8000 workmen were assembled.— 
Five jan vessels of war had the diseage on 
board; and measures were taking to cut off all 
eommunication between them and others. 

The new steamboat Nile left Alexandria Nov. 
26th, it was said to convey Ibraham Pacha from 
in Syria, to Alexandria, from whence he 
roceed to Cairo; tobe present at a Grand 
atter which he would returm immediate- 
ria.. Artillery and munitions of war con- 

| to. be sent daily te the latter Province. 
Cholera was reported to have made its 
appearance at Hedjias and Yemen, in Arabia. 
Revolution and Massacre at Para. 
_ Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
Para, Jan. 2\. 

“On the 7th inst. at 3 o’clock A. 8 revolution 

by ed soy Pe a town wae abeailed 

‘country e, who were by th 
p.! troops, and after having killed the Presi. 
commander of the troops, the Captain 
) of the ow and a great number of inhabi-. 
es and foreigaers,ahwy declared 

Since then every thing has 
state, and all sort uf business at 

aoe number of the merchants 
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be some | before any thing’ can ba effected. 
Our market is glutted with ican produce. 
The Orrel arrived on the 4th and ie partly die- 
a, An offer has been made to her consig. 
nes, and she will run to Maraaham wih paso 
Gilt Seale theta the Steigets of this place. The 


rd the vessels in the port for 
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LATE & IMPORTANT ‘FROM FHANCE. 
The town was thrown into commotion. last 
evening by the arrival from Brest of a French 
brig of war in 4 short passage. She brings des- 
patches for M. Serrurier, but. is not, as we hear, 
destined to take him home. The Brig Le Dassas 








sailed from Brest on the 20th, bat brings no pa— 


pers—baving received by Telegraph, orders. to 
prepare for sailing, six hours only, before the 
messenger with despatches reached her, when 
she put to sea forthwith. 

The Sully, however, from Havre is arrived, 
bringing us Havre papers of the 17th ult., and 
Paris of the 16th. We consider the accounts by 
this vessel are on the whole pacific, that is—if, as 
we hope, the decision in the Chamber be delay- 
ed, till after the Seuate’s proceedings on the mee~ 
sage should reach France. 

One thing is certain, Mr. Livingston had not 
left Paris, and had intimated to the French gov- 
ernment that he would not take upon himself the 
responsibility of doing so, unless positively order- 
ed away by it. In this we think Mr. L. has made 
ajust and patriotic sacrifice of personal feeling, 
to the interest of the country and the duties of his 
station. 

The decision to recall M. Serurier was a sud- 
den one, and wholly unexpected alike to Mr. 
Livingston and the Americans generally, in 
Paris. Thera ie ne ground for the surmise of the 
Tribune tuat M. Serurier is recalled from disea- 
tisfaction with his comduct—that recall was put 
as we are informed, expressly upon the ground, 
that ‘the King could no longer suffer his Minis. 
ter in the United States to remain exposed'to hear 
such language as that contained in the Message 
of the President of the United States.” 

We have every reasen to believe that M. Seru. 
rier, so far from diminishing the éffeet of our 
claims upon France by representing that they 
might be liquidated for half the sum stipulated 
in the treaty, has urgently recommended thé rat. 
ification of that treaty. 

Extract of a letter from Paris, 15th Jan., 1835 

Mr. Livingston has decided, since yesterday, 
before asking for his passports to request. an ex. 
planation from the Minister of Foreign. Affairs 
here, upon the communication made to him—that 
is—whether it was the intention of the Govern. 
ment here to leave his taking his passports to his 
own decision, in which case hz will remain until 
he receives instructions frem his own Govern. 
ment, or whether this intention was to request 
him to take his passports, in which case he should 
ask for them, Our opinion is now, under these 
circumstances, that he will remain at his vation 
for the present. 

The law for grenting the 25 millions & the 
American indemnity, has been proposed to the 
Chamber of Deputies to-day by the Minister of 
Finanee, with the reserve that this money should 
be deposited i in the Caiese de ion until 
it should be ascertained that noreprisals had been 
made by the authority of the American Govern- 
ment upon French property. This was imme. 
diately sent to a Committee to report thereon. 
Extract of « letter from an American in Paris, of 

the 15th January. . 
“From all I have ‘been able to hear to-day, it 


would appeat that the Chamber of Deputies is 
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leave no means untried to carry the bill for the ' 
payment of the 25,000,000f,, they do not intend to 
make its adoption a Cabinet question, and that, 
should the Chamber of Deputies resolve to reject 
that measure, they will still retain their places. 
The same journal intimates that the supporters of 
Ministers need not. be deterred from: voting 
against the bill by the fear of endangering the 
‘Administration. 










existence of the present a 
‘The London Times of the 26th publishes a let! 
er from. ite Cami NE, ard 
which the following is an extract: > 
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three men were left on board tear hem At “At 
a etn we broke.out in-the vessel, and the 
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packer, 
to the valae of 3,000 ducats, ertound 
pores: eee two miles from the»place of the dis. 
- anda cnic. thas that many of ven lost. coupons 
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wy: has been marked 

by'the se op igo re penyrene to Berne, to the 
gréat joy of the’ biabheathey" Of Zurich; the ar. 
chives of the Diet have also been removed thither. 
The. Burgomaster Hirzel, will rejoica;.at-being 
ih te: gth delivered | from the panoxenne he. expe. 
‘from ‘the affairs of the Diet.—(Suabian 
Movesry.) 


Grrminy.—Two Congresses are preparitig fer 
chetannetle: of April next: The one to ‘consist 
peaneliatt Minis ingen of, the Germanig States, is 

ud at (want the other, of the great 
abwied leads © ( Europe, will be held at Berlin. 
oe meetifig'at Vierina would have for its spe- 
cial object, to examine into the situation of ‘Ger- 
¥» aud respecting the results obtained. from 
‘repressive institutions that the alarmed Holy 
‘AMtinnes has imposed upon the Germanic people. 
‘Aftefwarde it will be endeavored ‘to counterbal- 
ance. the immense advantages which'Prussia de. 
rives from her system of customs ; -and Austria 
will en eavor to seize ageing upon that influence 
over the destinies of th ermanic Constitution, 
which ie"escaping from’ Her hands. These are 
suid ‘tobe the:reasons. why there is to be, once 
more, a conference at Vienna. — 

The, object of the, Congress at Berlin, will, it 
rtance—namely, to ex- 
amine into ‘the ‘state ‘of Evrope. This exainina- 
tion could‘not be:completely gone into at the time 
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od.—{Messager des Chambres. } 


Beruin, Dec, 26.— - The. Times ives a. letter 
from Alexandria, which says that Marshal Mar. 
mont had arrived there on’ ‘a mission from the 
Reotinn Court,\to.effeet a.reconciliation between 


met All the Porte, and that it is possi- 
ble eg the ck i fiarshal may take the com. 
mand of the: army. Aco respondent of 


the Allyémeine- rs “writes to’ the same ef. 
fect from Constan ‘There appears to be 


pcbable thet Mar here. a the, first.p'ace, , it ig, not. 
rhe 
possi- 


pro or he roel bat then; even were 
the Marah a0, it might be difficult.to explain how 
20 eppent in, Alexandria at the 

time as yee ge with a view.of com- 

the army of Mehemet, who is 





centibeolane, eo Porte... Ivhe really wished 
tq,offer , his services.to the Pasha, it. must cer. 
tainly be in the view of being useful | to, him ei. 
ther in “the field, or by the organization of his 
army in time df “peace. “But ‘neither Would ‘be 
pom ree with the-part of ‘a. mediator, and it 
Ww er 
erform. it ee Apu, 
eats” (ar Thy an it, would 
be doing t 1c 


4d ice. if Phe hould at 
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day amount tltogether to about five 
millions of francs (£200, po ot ae vour politi. 
cal economists decide whether this mo! “ ‘sag 
to the community, or promotes its prospe 


PLeasing, DEATH FROM pall ait ton: 
tinued action of snow or cold on the anitial-frame: 
is pnevitable. death; and that:of the. most. pléas- 
ing kind. At. firstha: degree: of langour is ‘felt’; 
to this succeeds an irresiatible. drowsiness,which 
if indulgedin, is aurely fatal--the sufferer ig. 
without m«tion.or pain, from the slumber of life 
inte the cold sleep of death, leaving the counte. 
nange as calm and placid as if the. pulse of .ex- 
istence still vibrated through the frame, vwhile 
voluntary, muscular power was quiescent. under 
the delightful, TRjegmann of profound. repose.+~ 
Those. who. feel: the pleasurable moments _—— 
intervene between the state of consciousness and 
anconsciousnees on approaching sleep, when in- 
distinct visions, and. - indescribable: ».emotions: 
are experienced by, the guilelees, smay readily 
conceive, the exquisite mode.in which the sopo- 
rific influence.ef frost softens the iron: g of 
the. grim eee Mea Hastgut oy oer 
| tish Colonies,},., 

‘How ro Paseaues ins. —Where dial: 

care found inthe hollows, and thé soil ‘ie b 

‘and consequently fall into! puddles: ‘ore Py 
ground whien shot, théy Saeemcees Pere men 
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‘The: scornful: ques. 
, © Who reads an American | 
“ite of ‘every’ teview and | 


A mote sensible | 







rit a ule Pein pened from Liver- 
: three weeks it is readin.everpect. 
avery one of the thousand or” two, ewopapor® 
every one 0: or t wapapers | 
between the Atlantic and Mississippi. ion ry al 

Bulwer omnes Bek most nose \anth bade’ or en. | 





ae $6; het not, | 
“in 8 ee edition, is 
pedo up, and eee mnly noticed and praised in | 


recy vat immense country. Noth- 

ing fathace 0 in England than to hear small 
authors tak Guar their “* American reputation :” 
poy y tn for their neglect at home | 


Py yo on Se Sr ae. Sanner, 


and an editorial a eg 
extract, an itoria say to 
ree Fp ‘Bytom, when he heard'that a 
poems had been seen in Albany, 
“Thisis fame!” There are American books, 
however, which the Americans read—those which 
have been praised in England. Fenimere Coop- 





er's admirable novels; Washington Irving’s 
works; Sedgwick’s womanly and clever 
tales; Bryant’s poems, (edited by Irving, 


and published in London,) are all very popular— 
pry with English approbation. Even 
the Channing, though always revered for! 
his and eloquence by the immediate circle 
of his sect, was never generally known and ad- 
mired in America, as the most powerful writer 
of his time, until the écho came beak from Eng- 
find.—Then; indeed, his essays were 
and bie works collected into a volume, ‘and all 
the newspapets mentioned the’ fact that they 
“ had been favorably noticed in England.”— 

Words could convey no more.—[Atheneum.] 


- A medal has been struck at the Hague in com. 
memoration of the choice of His Majesty the 
of the Netherlands'as arbitrator of the ter- 
differences between England and North 
America... The medal represents the buat ef the 
King, the’ingcription (in Latin) «* William I., 
King of | Netherlands, Grand Duke of Lux. 
a “i”. _on the reverse, with an oaken wreath, 
“ by the English and North Americans as 
arbitrator of their territorial differences, 1829.” 


[Dutch paper.) 
Tt “app “that the present constituency of 
nd. .ameunts to 72,985—viz., 36,823 for 
counties, and 36,162 for burghs. 


The attention of the public is at tais moment 

to the construction of a steamboat, by 

Mt Begsior, jan., at his yard inthe Rue des 

Faubourg Poiseonniére, upon the plan 

of M, Burden, in America, and which is employ. 
ag 


) all the rivers of that country. According, 

is principle, instead of the bottom of the 

tou being in the water, it is floated upon two 
one on éach side, the diameters of 

‘are greatest in the middle, and tapering |} 

» sowards each end till they terminate 









in ap :* Upon: these Mire lying paralle] 
vy er, is placed the deck, or body of the 
boat. steam engine is fixed i in the middle, 
having but one paddle, which works between the 


two te ure the points of which are always 
ofp vowel e of the water—the entire weight 
is. so. calculated that the water- 

mark never rises above one-half of the 

asf ad Widest part or centre of the cylinders, 
the friction of the water is rondered as 

wing 4 possible, and the vessel moves with 
wonderful degree of velocity. The 

teat building by M. Seyuier is, we believe, ouly 
‘asa model; the cylinders are 100 feet 

, and their greatest diameter 3 feet. The 
: ie tobe of eight horse-power, and the 
‘of the ee a ve Itis ete | high 

carry between y ¥ passengers e) 
undeteténd! that if, on trial, the experiment is 
found to succeed, a company will have a certain 
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number of boats built in the spring, upon the i 
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poetic. If a lovely spot lies within their line of } 
march, there they will fix their tents make 
their abode for the night; were : 
‘ers to follow their. 
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not fail to produce «a series of fine poetic com- || not 


positions. —[ Major’s Cabinet Gallery.] 


every thing with his horse, and seemsto be a 


horseback, which may in some degree account 
for, these animals being exempt from drawing 
their carts. If they want any thing from the 


for it: they sow their. grain on horseback, they 
carry their dead to:the burying ground on horse- 

back, and they have been even known to go beg- 

ging on horseback. It may be readily im d 
from this, that they are good horsemen, and real. 
ly deserve the good character they bear in this 
particular; but they are by no means so caretnl 
of their animals as might also be supposed. “The 
Arab is proud of his. horse, but the: gaucho. of 
Monte Video has no such feeling. When he stops 
at dily resting place on a journey, he ties his fore 
legs together and lets him shift for, .himself.as 
well as he can, knowing that.io this condition: ~ 
ce ees oo him by means of his “tinerria 


c self inhi 
pr jE tine eae iin pone 
for a pillow. .He is. regardless Magee. in a 


store of tyg « He “ae his lasso he: aoa ; 
any, ‘tithe take’a himaelf 
isflesh. He alee ee for imal ~ 


1 have bebe iglrihed 





is all he’requires. 


after he has been killed,.a part of: the animal.is 
used as fuel, so great is the deficency of this ar- 
ticle in the extensive plains called Eompes. ‘The 
dress of the.gaucho.is becoming. His complex 

jon is a owareby brown, his hair is generally 
black! and ‘lon ccchattiiing: platted ‘and: surmoun- 

ted by a small-brimmed,, Bent sacking hi. His 
shoulders and body are ee b 


which hangs graceful ‘4 “4a by 


dhim, 
variety and mixture 0! 





its, colors, in whie fish bight 
rs amt Vaan — its general effe 

8, 5m toite Gti * 
“Gescends only low enough to leave the ae 
his white trousers conspicuous over 
‘which : vt gee Rey uncovered either svletvohte 
ot stocking. attired he makes an odd ap- 
pearance. on..\his,, horse;.. sometimes with, his 
| Dalcinea behind him, a favorite madrigal with 
‘his guitar it the'true spitit 'o and ro- 
_mance.—(Voyage of the. Ghoielece 








Society at Catcurta,—People do not. for 
here to live, and enjoy life; they come—and 

is thé, case jn all states of society here—in or sa 
to gainaomething to enjoy life in.slasiahatiy, 
is no such a thing:as-a man of leisure at Cale 
The Governor Wr aha to'do j — 
to him the, Chief Justice aiag, Mh 
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Gavucnos or rue Pamrds,—The gaucho does 


mere nobody without him. He is’ fotever on. 


moat trifling distance, they mount their horsés 





high authority, that, in order to cook the vullock 


.traordinary dimensions somewhat 
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= waa 


ar bes umber,..beth 
political and literary; there are learned societies, 











A aR apm et 
pents of having taken this: step; but this. 
the onlyact that ruined him—it was the 
sive abandonment ut ali his Allies, caused his 
sacpehuent ww tagmignety wibhagred ott! = 
paint hiadh ©. 6x. .) roves, W y-the.bye 

< hing pores, wh abdication was not voluata— 
a iib-dis ah aaa the violence exer-— 


cised against him, how he Was arrested in his 


palace, and how, after having attempted to cacape 

by a seoret stair case, he had chrawen the eye 
the face of Gen. Aldercreutz. e 
revolutions of other countries with that of whi 
his ci-devant Majosty was.a victim, he concludes 
his pamphlet by the following ptophecy :—* Ii Di. 
vine Providence; does<not interfere in a direcs 
manner, we soon see treason, perjury, and 
usurpation take the places of re her fidelity, end 


legitimacy’ ” 


A Laree Spiper.—At the end if sie weeks as 
some sawyeis at the Molyneux 
Prestwich, Lancashire, were in 
a small block of logwood, they came te a 
it, from which a large spidericrawled. I: was at 
first supposed to’be a tarantula spider and its ex: 













workmen, who were little 
80 unwelcome a visiter, but this | 
borne out by that of the scientific.geatle 
have examined it. -Its body is about two 
and a half long, and one thick,” mew 
great length, 
eyes, the nippers are black, horny, and sharp, | 
not serrated ; they were hardly ren cers 
a piece of quill was inserted, and then. 
found to contain a small house fly, w i aa 
have caught after its liberation. 
antenne visidle. Ls body is covered perly 9h 
long red hair. Ite weight is half an Say om 
a few grains. It will be evident from the 
seription that'it lithe resembles the 
seldom om but  } 


Apulia, ’ and rough 
hi appents & rom Ca great . san esacy “his Ses ea Ind 


of by Buffon, wich te doweripion of Whteh 










nearly corre =. Phe hole which the s 

ven! is ai inches and a half in. 
rather Pay two in 

very heart of the tree. The,ttee m which the 


block was sawed was noi a large one, and is sup- 


posed to be under ‘twetity years” “growth.” It is 
: | es ae 


fal whether is will live. It is to be placed in the 


Museum of the Natural Society at Manchester. 








me F N a 2 wy 
ares 

~ ws i operat ae anal delineate 

a > i >. | var eoeind nara 







Arad ountry ; 


Journal of Agriculture and Mechanics, 

25 
——— ee gy cei ee a 
; mgt a 4.8 Ian 






en of HA pages Ro a 
emery a s.00 advance. 


addressed to pe tar ihe at Wheatland 
psuemreresenracs 


oro 

3 TOWNSEND & —— Palmyra, 

acturers of Railroad » having removed their 

gaat etch ae | 

F rtose of any requir engt th- 
apihon) ton nahceainnee of Railvoad Necdedt niche 


out roads.at the shortest 
» and deliver them teaae of yee ipalcities.in 


oited § he ay Cy re the public 
ee MT B, Jervis, Eng. M ‘s me Ca. Miibas 


hy; or Jamer Archibald, Enviaese Hideon und Dela- 
ware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbondale, Luzerne 
» Pennsylvania. 
Jdvon, Columbia 06, 3s New-York, r 
January 29 








PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES. 
ml ofevery ee required, 


a ‘Railroad 
at the Albany pests Satine Factory. 
8 les made at above (po sh are recommended to 
the public as superior to any thing of the kind now in use. 


aud Boat Spikes maide full size under the head, 
“0 hot to almit wate r. 3 





to Mesars: ERASTUS COR- 
& CO., Alban a or to THOMAS TURNER, at the 
actory, Troy, N. Y. sepu.ld ly - 
SUSERION 







GARDEN AND AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 
. Phe Subscriber has ‘now on hand a ful) 

mat Garden and Field Seeds; growth 
among. mh are allthe finestcab- 

, fae ér, brocolie, radishes, peas, 
ad are cultivated in England, France, 
porate with every sort that can be raised to 


in our bys) yan 2 and which are grown ex- 
MB er use furnished: and raised by the 
coer th this country ; in short, ev- 


ftom my store; | warrant genuine 


“pes skinlese 02 potatoe oats, 44 Ib. weight to the 

} 5 Wecuraen @ geass, white clover, lucerne or 
, orchard grass, Herds grass, white mul- 

berry; and, re fo locust seeda, spring tares or vetches, 

ne | i dims ap and ruta Se and field turnip, 

de, W “ th the attention of farmers. 
: at rt Rape and other bird seeds ; wholeeale. 
hel frniaed terms, Price meged 
on appli as 
e8 cere : Pellerin. 


¢ seed depermant 6 ‘embraces the choicest vari- 
ety 40.be aah in ‘this. ree ne — are en 


le Chine 
es es change double ‘bale 
ripe ily || of 


















the 
money. W. THORBU 
sa "wIN. baie st. (opposite Post Office. ) 


ay bd Mr,Thorburn pa Ke at all tines re- 
éeive subegeiptn, for the rege Tapers tial Ae || cee 


rh ta i 
35 all street, 'N 





7 a 


+ Magasine,two volumes ay ear, at $3.00, 


1.00 in advance, | 


, 7° D> 
co om — wat 






of the village of Eanes: 
Rensselaer, and 


‘SIMON cee oe 
‘i the county “eate of New- 





be 
jo pay ome j 
ys: heated tored fad jaa 
re mn ‘ 
clenched tnashi, es One horse 
“aud may easily 
| ee machinery isin 
operation. Said Falrman wil ai, make, vend and warrant 
m asabove,to any rrenerho may apply for them 
may be male, and on most reasonable 
terms. celdmaahine sell one halforhis patent right 


FT ngbneg Soviring en information, or to purchase, 
T please tocall at the. ot Lana e shop of Mr. John Hum. 


phrey, inthe village of q 
. Auguat 15, 1933, _A29ef RM&F 


PATENT MArEROs sD Bs pure AND BOAT 


ww The Troy Iron pn Nail Eacteny keeps constantly 
for vale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes 
and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the sub- 
scriber’s Patent Meghiner which afier. five years: suc- 
cessful operation and now Uaidec universal use in the Uni- 
ted States (as well as England, where the subscriber ob- 
. tained a Patent,) are found superior to any ever offered 
in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes hav- 
ing countersink heads suitable to the holes in iron rails, 
to any:amount and on short notice. Almost all the Rail- 
roads.now. in. progress..inthe United States are fastened 
with bey! made at the above named faciosy—for which 
as they are foune invaluable, as their adhesion is 

ble any coinmon spikes made by the ham- 





eg 
{C$ All orders dironsed to the Agent, Troy, N, ¥., will 


be punctually attended 
* HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy, N. ¥.Jduly, 1831, 
tae Se Spikes are kept tor sale, at factory prices, by 1. 
ownsend roy td: ,and the principal lron Merchants 

in Albany and ‘'ro I. Browe ah aterstreet, New- 
York; A.M: Sous Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, *Baiti- 
more ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. $.—Railroad Companies would do well to forward 
theirorders as early as practicable,asthe subscriber is de- 
sirous of extending the manufacturing so-as (to keep pace 
with the daily increasing demand for his Spikes. 

1J23am H, BURDEN. 


jMILL DAM FOUNDRY FOR SALE, 

& The Proprietors of the Mill Dam Foundry offer ‘for 
sale or lease, their well known esiablishment, stiuated one 
mile from Boston. The improvements consist of 

0.1. Boiler House, 50 feet by 30 feet, containing all 
the necessary mo est for making boilers for Locomotive 
and other steam E 

No. 2., Mothgnuk 8 Shop, 50 feet by 20, fitted. with cranes 
for heavy work 

No. 3. Locomotive House, 54 feet by bao for putting 
together Locomotive . Several of the best Engines 
inmenin the United States have been put in this establish- 
men 


No. 4. A three story brick building, covered with slate, 
126 bender potas conta two weter-wheels, equal to 40 
filled with lathes, ke. ;Pattern 


Bhop, 
reas and Furnaces, capable of rolli 4 tons 
of fron per diem, exclusive of other wo ln Trip 








eee one a bocigd rand is very large; ne for bap 

Cupola Fu moved by water-wheel ; one very 
rior 12 toca Steam ine, whick could be aaomad 

with ;, and a variety of other machinery. 
aie: ‘5. An woh ‘ound thy hagedi by 45. = a hon y ew 
a 

forthe largest work. tached to the Foundr; ny nrge 
house, containing Patterns for the Castings of 
MH Presses, ee meee Samet other Steam Engines, 
Shafts, S.oves, Grates, &c. &c. 
These were made of. ag durable materials, under the 
Sree efa Bat Be ac oot practical Engineer, and 
No. oA baling, 8 fet wy 36, containing a large stack’ 
chimneys, and aces, for making Cast Steel. Thid 


of 
built ig. at t a . anid 
atcouodafe arg mie of en te 


taining counting room, several store rooms, a Brass Foun- 
p= eee omy a for storing pat- 


_ stable for two horses, é&c. a 

e above hment being on tide water, presents 
greater ror for some kinds of business than any 
ys celt ne eb d States. Coal and Iron can be carried 


Jeanine the yey epee ng thewharf in front 


ton. Some of the 
ieee ot Tron wr bi i have gal ed at this esta- 


tbe are and lift pumps 
th ry Dock at at the Navy Yard Charleston. 
Wormne site posbray aed ols excellent, peg 38 in 
the angie formed iy the ra ng of the Providence and 
orcester Kailroads. The Locomotive * Yankee,” now 


oe on the latter read, and the “Jonathan,” purchased 





Btate of Been ja, were built at. tacos worke. 
Winn t the Legs by achinery ey w inthe premises, 12 
and as Point ‘tenders, besides a great quantity 
acon Pn = ay be'made per anuwin. 
Se rs thine or to 
| m , Dee th, elphia§ — 


hes throughout the United States. 


buildings, 200 feet Jong by 36, eon- | 


‘h.. ee 


Se oe ee eo 


ail- 








=n ie oul i oa Wall 
wick ei ues Seas to, <p ' 


Pian turned complete. - : 
hy -g "nUGEIE, KETCHUM & Rosy ENOR. 


REPTEDIN 9 RAILWAY IRON. ' 

95 tonsot1 inch by} mae Flat Bars iii lengthe o 

- doi) 1}+ do. 14 to 15 feet, counter sunk 
do. 1}. dow» “ holes, endscut at le 

800 do. 2. do. do, fot 4 degrees, with spli- 

$00 do. 24 do. do. j cing ‘plates and naile to 

_ goon expected. suits 

4250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yards. withthe te- 


hairs, k d pins. 
wr eeant hoe tie | of 30, 33, and 36 inches ‘diameter 
for Wheels of allway Care, and of 60 inches diameter 


“7 les. of 2h, 23. or 3,3, 3,3 and 34 inches diameter f 
xles of 43, 7 938) or 
‘Railway Cars and Loco: atent iron. 

The above wiil be sold fideo of ta , to State Gevern- 
ments aad Incorporated Government, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. & G.. RALSTON 

9 South pi eet, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the di rent kinds 61 ‘Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, 8 pikes, and Splicing Plates, in uee 
bothin this. country and Great Britain, will mE Xhibiied to 
thosedisposed to examine them. dilmeowr, 


mag terete INSTRUMENTS. 

3 Compasses 01 varioussizes and of . superior qual- 
a Se ranted. 

eveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high 
magnifying powers with glasees made by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assortment ot Enginecting dnsitu- 
ments, ate “tg Y:| 5 sold 3 
E.& G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 











J3i 6t corner of Muiden’ liu.e, 
SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING. 
INSTRUMENTS, , 


The subscrber. manufactures. ail kinde of, Instn 
ments in his profession, warranted cqua), if. ot superior, 
in principles of coatraction and worknianship 16 any im- 
portéd or manufactured in the United States; several of 
which are entirely new . among which ure anh-Improved 
Com » With a Telescope attached, by i can 
betaken with oF, without tho use, of the needle, with .- 
fect accuracy—also a Railroad Goniometer, wither two 
‘escopes—and fr shame La Geblowber: 
attached, articularly adapted to Ra purposes, 

; F WM. J. YOUN 


Mathematical Insu ument Make 
No. 9 Dock st., picchibbt! 

The foliowing recommendations are reipectitiily aub- 

mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and “a 
Baltimore, 4832. 

in reply to thy inquiries respecting the ipstrumente man- 
afatiured by thee, now in use or the Baltimore ard Ohiv 
Railroad. [cheerfully fornish thee with the following in- 
formation.T he whole number of Levels now in possesion 
of the department of constructiou of thy make is seven. 
The whole nua ber of the ‘‘ Improved Co: » iweight. 
These are al! exclusive of the number in the service ol the 
‘Engineer and Graduation Deparment.) + 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. The y 
have in factneeded but littie repairs, encore from abéidents 
to.which all instruments of the, kind are Jiable. 

Ihave found that thy patterhs for the: bees and com- 
passes have been preferred by my assistants generally, to 
any otbere in use,.and the Improved Compass is superior 
‘to any other decription of Goniometer that we have yet tfi- 
ed in faying the rails on this Road, . 

ig instrument, more recently improved with arever- 


sing telescope, in place of the vane leaves the 
Seaent scarcely any thing to desire eit the caetin: or 
convenience of the Compass. It is indeed the niost'com- 


— adapted to latcralangles of'sny-eimple saieiiee 
n 


strument that Lhave yei seen, and} eyonct.y lieve 
it will be prsirred to all othere now in willbe ehiy 
rails—and pnp when known, ithink ie 


pgp enc or Slethnaeeae th, 


“ahi Est P, STABLE, 8 rot Ce 
f Balti ue of Cae iin 
Philedelphia, February, 1933. 
Having for the last two ‘years: made 'constany use 
Mr. Young’s ‘+ Patent Improved:Compages,??, sen 
any | belhove ietobp veh supe OEM ae 6 y other a 
ag such at cheer uly iyie 


ofthe kind, now in use, ands 
‘commend itto Engineers ory 1 urveyorn 
CivitE ngineer. 
Giicinae February, 1838, 


Fora year past | have used Inetrumente mude by Mr. 
W..J,. Young, of shiladelphia, in which he has comoined 
the properties of a Theodolite with the common Level.’ 

Fconsider these Instruments aidmirably caléulated for 
Jayingout Railroads, and can técommend fc , the 
notice of Engineers as, preferatle to any oth esi that 
purpose 





“HENRY R. CAMPBELL Phitaa: 
mt ly Germant. and nora: Raion 
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